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r | AHE approval expressed by Lord Curzon of 
what he referred to as the “ valuable” report 
issued by the Labour Party last week on 

conditions in the Ruhr and British policy thereon, has 
a significance which should not be overlooked. It 
illustrates the fact, frequently insisted upon in these 
columns, of the fundamental solidarity of British 
public opinion on the subject of the Franco-German 
conflict. The belief, which is apparently held by certain 
members of the Government, that there is a strong 
pro-French element in the country, is, we are convinced, 
without any serious foundation. It is perfectly true 
that the average audience at a cinema, or even at a 
political meeting, is always ready to cheer “ our gallant 
Allies,” but that does not mean that it approves of 
the Ruhr adventure—or has indeed even given a 
thought to its merits. Amongst those who have 
given a serious thought to the subject there are no 
differences of opinion that we have been able to 
observe. The typical British view, irrespective of 
party, is that the French are merely laying up trouble 
for themselves and for us, and will deserve all the 
consequences of a foolish policy. Moreover, no one 
m England likes the idea of kicking a man to keep 
him dead. We have no wish to stop people cheering 
for our gallant Allies—they will stop soon enough 
m any event—but it will certainly be unfortunate if 
the Government continues to attach any serious 
importance to superficial manifestations of that kind. 
If the issues were debated in a by-election in any 
constituency in the country a candidate who defended 
the policy of M. Poincaré would be very lucky if he 
did not forfeit his deposit. 








The Lausanne Conference has opened with the usual 
polite exchanges and proceeds in a leisurely fashion. 
Lord Curzon is not there to ruffle the Turks, and there 
is as yet no Russian complication. Rumour has it, 
indeed, that M. Tchitcherin, or some other stormy 
petrel, will presently blow in from Moscow; but it 
is not clear what he will come for, unless it is to sign 
the Straits Convention, which he has protested he will 
never do. The Turks, in any case, do not wish this 
question reopened, and they betray no anxiety for the 
further assistance of the Bolsheviks, with whom their 
relations have notoriously cooled. The real interest 
of the Conference will pretty evidently lie in the 
struggle of France to extricate herself from the bog 
into which she has fallen. Nobody yet knows how the 
awkward problem of the Chester Concession is to be 
solved. Neither the Angora Government nor the 
American concessionnaires are likely to repudiate their 
contract, and neither this country nor any other has 
the right or the power to put compulsion on them. 
Possibly a way may be found to mollify the French 
by giving them “‘ compensatory” concessions elsewhere 
in Anatolia. But France is desperately angry at the 
crumbling of her visions in the Near East. She has 
not only lost a railway contract ; she has lost prestige, 
she has lost the good will of the Turks, and she can 
foresee that a diplomatic defeat at Lausanne may 
have disagreeable reactions for her in her duel with 
Germany. As for that, it would not break our hearts 
if the naughty Turks were to hasten the fall of M. 
Poincaré. But, on larger grounds, we hope there will 
be an amicable settlement. It is certainly not a 


British interest to encourage a Franco-Turkish feud. 
* ~ * 


The Egyptian Constitution, which has at last been 
promulgated, is not a perfect document. But it does 
at least represent a substantial victory of democracy 
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over the despotic pretensions of King Fuad. The 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility is established, 
and the attempt to make the Senate a pocket-preserve 
of the Palace has failed ; the King is to nominate the 
President and two-fifths of the members, while the 
other three-fifths are elected for a period of ten years. 
The Sudan question is reserved, as was originally 
intended, for future negotiation. What honorific title 
King Fuad will enjoy in Khartoum remains uncertain. 
But it is certain that, on the one hand, we shall amply 
safeguard Egyptian rights over the Nile water, and 
that, on the other hand, we shall not make an uncon- 
ditional gift of the Sudanese people to Egypt. The 
Constitution, though it has been received with a wide 
measure of approval, is attacked by the Zaghlulist 
Executive. It is not liberal enough; it does not 
recognise Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan; it is 
not the work of the Egyptian people, but of a group of 
oligarchs and a “ foreign Power.’ All these criticisms 
were to be expected ; no one imagined that a nationalist 
party, that we have exasperated so bitterly for four 


years, would be pacified in a day. We hope, however, - 


that the abolition of martial law and the holding of 
the elections will convert the opposition—or, at least, 
reduce it to a reasonable form. There will be grievances 
in the new order, and Egyptians may well have legiti- 
mate grounds for finding fault—in a proper way— 
both with their own Constitution and with the British 
Government. But the danger that we want to avoid 
now is a repetition of recent Irish history. It is for 
Lord Allenby and the British Government to do 
everything in their power to prevent the growth of an 
intransigent ‘‘ Republican”” movement in Egypt. 
It is for Zaghlul Pasha to refuse to be a de Valera. 
* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations has just 
concluded an unexciting session. 
occupied in clearing up—or trying to clear up—messes 
in Central and Southern Europe. The most useful 
thing it did was to appoint a financial adviser (M. 
Hunger, formerly Governor of Eastern Batavia) for 
Albania. Its worst achievement was to elect, as a 
new German member of the Saar Governing Com- 
mission, an old gentleman who is discredited throughout 
the Saar district as being clay in the French potter's 
hands. The appointment was carried against the 
opposition of M. Branting and of Mr. Wood, the British 
representative. Here is another illustration of the 
French readiness to use the League for their own 
ends, and of the British unreadiness to use it to better 
purpose. There was no reason why the Foreign 
Office in this case should not have put itself to the 
small trouble of suggesting the name of a more suitable 
German member, whose appointment might easily 
have been carried. Meantime, while the League 
grinds out small stuff in Europe, its apostles are preach- 
ing its cause in America. Lord Robert Cecil, by his 
earnestness and enthusiasm, has made an impression 
in his recent tour there, but on a very limited number 
of people, we fear; the vast mass of Americans remains 
indifferent or hostile. President Harding’s proposal 
that the United States should become a member of 
the International Court of Justice is widely and 
bitterly opposed, though, in any case, as he himself 
declares, it is not to be regarded as a first step towards 
joining the League. We do not despair of seeing 
America one day helping to solve the problems which 
she has helped to create in Europe. But the straws 
do not yet show the wind blowing that way. 

* * * 


It is time that the Aliens department of the Home 
Office was abolished, in so far as it controls the issue 
of permits to foreigners to land in England. It serves 
no useful purpose and it blunders continually. We 
are constantly having its blunders brought to our 
attention. Lately it refused to grant a visa to a 


It was mainly. 





distinguished foreign gentleman unless he gave ap 
undertaking to make no public speeches and give no 
interviews to journalists. As he spoke no English 
and had not the slightest desire to see any reporter 
he gave the undertaking readily enough, but why 
should so stupid a condition have been made? Where 
is the danger of allowing any foreigner to say what 
he pleases in England? The latest act of the Depart. 
ment has been to refuse permits to three German 
ladies who wished to come to London to describe 
present conditions in the Ruhr, and to appeal for 
relief. The refusal will produce the worst possible 
impression in Germany, without any compensati 

advantage. The truth appears to be that this Depart. 
ment, since it does not wish to be abolished, feels 
obliged to justify its existence from time to time 
by asserting its arbitrary authority whether for good 
or for ill. The real “ undesirable”’ always gets in, 
for he takes care that his passport is in order and 
that his reasons for coming are plausible; it is only 
the innocent foreigner who is victimised in order that 
certain officials may continue to draw their salaries 
and enjoy their prerogatives. When are we to retum 
to the day when in the intercourse of civilised peoples 
no passports at all were required? What possible 
harm can any foreigner, unless he is a criminal, 
do in this country ? 

* * * 

The debate on the Second Reading of the Housing 
Bill was not without effect. Faced with an almost 
universal chorus of disapproval on the question of the 
non-parfour house, the Government, through the 
Attorney-General, agreed to reconsider this part of its 
oe. with a view to meeting some of the objections 

y an amendment in committee. No indication was 
given of the nature of the proposed amendment, and 
Sir Douglas Hogg’s reference to the point was very 
guarded; but presumably the announcement means 
that some increase will be made in the maximum 
floor-space allowed in the case of houses — for 
subsidy. On the other objectionable features of the 
Bill, to which we drew attention last week, the Govern- 
ment has shown no sign of yielding. But it is clear 
that the Bill, while it is safe to pass because something 
must be done to get houses built, will have a rough 

assage in Committee. The most important point to 
- safeguarded, apart from the admission to subsidy of 
parlour houses of reasonable size, is the right of the 
municipalities to undertake their own building, either 
by direct labour or by contract, without the need for 
special sanction by the Minister of Health. The Bill 
as it stands seeks definitely to restrict pene 
enterprise, and to place as much of the work as possible 
in the hands of speculative builders. That aspect of 
it was not very closely debated on Second Reading: 
it must be forced to the front in the Committee stage. 

* * * 

The settlement of the agricultural dispute in Norfolk 
is better than its continuance; but there is little 
ground for satisfaction in the terms finally arranged. 
The farmers wanted to pay 5}$d. an hour for a nor! 
week of 54 hours, without any guarantee of full time 
employment. The men asked for 30s. for a guaranteed 
week of 50 hours. The rate actually in force before 
the stoppage was 25s. for 50 hours without guarantee. 
The new terms provide for a wage of 25s. for a guaral- 
teed week of 50 hours, with overtime up to 54 hours 
at the ordinary rate of 6d. an hour—that is, without 
special overtime payment. The labourers have thus 
successfully resisted the proposed reduction, and have 
even slightly improved their position by securing the 
guaranteed week. On the other hand, trouble 3 
already arising over the “no victimisation” clause ™ 
the settlement, and some farmers are refusing to take 
the men back, or to get rid of the non-unionists intro 
duced during the stoppage. Moreover, there 1s 0 
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security that the settlement or the guaranteed week 
will be maintained beyond the summer, and there is 

ve risk of a further dispute after harvest, when the 
men’s position will be far weaker. The Minister of 
Agriculture has refused to restore the Wages Board, 
or to accept the proposals on the point of the Agricul- 
tural Committee of Experts. Instead, he has announced a 
Bill to make compulsory the registration of agreements 
made by the County Conciliation Committees, and so 
to render this enforceable on all farmers. But this 
proposal is practically useless in the absence of any 
means of ensuring that agreements will be reached, 
or of settling an enforceable minimum rate in default 
of agreement. ¥ ‘. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union has followed 
the example of the National Union of Railwaymen in 
refusing even to submit to a ballot the railway com- 
panies’ modified proposals for a reduction in shopmen’s 
wages. The smaller craft Unions have not yet made 
their decision ; but the two large organisations are in 
a position to determine the issue. If the companies 
persist in their intention of reducing wages, it may be 
taken now as certain that the Unions will resist. A 
possible way out of the difficulty is the setting up of 
machinery, on the lines proposed by Mr. Thomas, for 
dealing with railway shopmen’s wages on the same 
basis as those of other grades of railway workers ; 
but the companies have so far not indicated their 
attitude towards this suggestion. Meanwhile, negotia- 
tions on the proposed modifications of conditions for 
the traffic grades have been resumed between the 
companies and the N.U.R.; but no agreement has 
been reached. There appears to be considerable 
danger of a national railway dispute, involving all 
grades, in the near future. While the companies stress 
the need for reducing railway rates, and refer to the 
pressure applied to them by the representatives of 
other industries, the railwaymen draw attention to the 
high railway profits and the marked appreciation of 
railway share values as showing that the companies 
can well afford the rates and conditions now in force. 
It is not denied that many grades of railwaymen, 
unlike most workers in other industries, are rather 
better off now than before the war. But it is not 
denied that they were then grossly underpaid, or that 
the settlement of 1920 was intended to secure a 
permanent improvement in their standard of life both 
absolutely and in relation to other industries. 


* * * 


The workers at two of the productive works controlled 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society are on strike ; 
and the C.W.S. and the Distributive Workers’ Union 
are busy issuing contradictory statements to the Press 
concerning the rights and wrongs of the dispute. The 
C.W.S., without consulting the two Unions concerned, 
enforced a reduction in wages. The Unions protested 
that the C.W.S. had given an undertaking that the 
Unions would always be consulted before any reduction 
was enforced. The C.W.S. replies that the reductions 
are in accordance with a statutory change in Trade 
Board rates, by which the wages of most of the workers 
are governed. The Unions say that many of the 
Workers are not under the Trade Board, and that in 
any case the obligation as to prior consultation holds 
good. It is not easy for the public, in face of these 
contradictory statements, to ascertain who is in the 
right. But clearly the Trade Union and Co-operative 
movements ought to be capable of devising means of 
settling such internecine disputes without the need 
for a strike. There is a Joint Committee of Trade 


Unionists and Co-operators established for precisely 

s - Why was the dispute not referred to it ? 
The Jnions, we understand, have stated their willing- 
hess that it should be so referred. Strikes and mutual 


recriminations of this sort are bad for the prestige both 
of the Trade Union and of the Co-operative movement. 
* * ” 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Mr. de Valera, the 
only Irregular leader of any importance who still 
manages to keep out of the Government net, has taken 
no 3 up to the time of writing to end the hopeless 
struggle. It looks as if he preferred his movement 
should be smashed in detail rather than make an 
admission of failure like Austin Stack and the other 
fighting Republicans. Mr. de Valera may have been 
building on the intervention of Monsignor Luzio to 
enable him to recover something from the wreck. 
Monsignor Luzio, however, has recognised that inter- 
vention at this stage is not practical politics. The 
Vatican has shown less than its customary discretion in 
despatching an agent who was not formally accredited 
to the Irish Government. If the rumour be true 
that credentials were not presented in the hope that 
this might make Monsignor Luzio more acceptable to 
the Irregulars, Cardinal Gasparri has good grounds 
for quarrelling with the Irish ecclesiastics in Rome 
who are reported to act as his advisers in Free State 
affairs. Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues might have 
welcomed the co-operation of the Papal agent in “ the 
pacification of minds,” but they not unnaturally 
resented the plan to establish him either as a dictator 
or an arbitrator, more especially as it was notorious 
that the Irregulars were using all their influence to 
this end. Meanwhile, the business of rounding up the 
Republican bands makes rapid headway. Tipperary 
has been cleared; trains are running once more in 
parts of Cork where railway traffic has been suspended 
since last August; and the columns which still find a 
refuge in the mountains of Kerry and Mayo are more 
concerned to evade capture than to develop offeasives 
against the National troops. If, as Mr. Kevin 
O'Higgins warns us, we are not yet out of the wood, 
at least there are encouraging glimpses of open country 
through the trees. 

* * * 


It is possible that the next development in Irish 
politics may come from the North. Nationalists, as 
distinguished from Sinn Feiners, are making prepara- 
tions for a series of meetings to be held early in May 
throughout the Six Counties in order to consider their 
future relation to the Northern Parliament. Hitherto, 
they have adopted the Sinn Fein policy of abstention, 
but the view is widely held that since, under the 
Treaty, the Free State is pledged to recognise the 
Northern Government, it is both illogical and im- 
practicable for the minority in the Six Counties to 
stand sullenly aloof. The po of abstention has 
been abandoned in municipal affairs, and it is of even 
more importance that Catholics who are in Ulster and 
of it should make their voices heard in the Belfast 
Parliament. So far, the strongest argument of the 
abstentionists has been that Nationalists stood to lose 
nothing by refusing to take their seats, a conclusion 
which the attitude of Sir James Craig and his colleagues 
has gone a long way to confirm. They profess to 
desire the co-operation of the minority, but when it 
comes to concessions they steadily decline to show even 
a hint of magnanimity. For six months Belfast has 
been at peace, yet some 500 suspects are still held on 
the prison-ship in Larne Leash without charge or 
trial. Even in the thick of a desperate civil war the 
Free State Government has made no opie | about 
releasing prisoners who are ‘o— to give a pledge to 
refrain from active hostilities. After six months’ peace 
the Northern Executive refuses to set free men who 
have offered to comply with any undertakings de- 
manded; and Sir Dawson Bates announced a few 
days ago on behalf of his Government that he could 
hold out no hopes of an early release. Sir James Craig 
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may uade himself that he is playing for safety, 
but the first lesson of statesmanship is that safety 
depends upon a readiness to take risks in the interests 


of conciliation. 
ae cs * 


Po.iTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—As its contagion 
spreads, the new war of succession, if one may apply 
that term to the domestic squabbles of Conservatism, 

promise to become a matter of concern to all politicians, whether 
of one party or another. Hitherto it has been generally assumed 
that a settlement of some kind must eventually be reached 
either through a partial reconstruction of the Government, or, 
in the event of the worst coming to the worst, through an 
entire change of Ministers. Presumably it is on the second 
of those alternatives that Lord Birkenhead has fixed his heart 
and Mr. Lloyd George his calculations. Both desire office, 
yet neither flatters himself that the goal can be reached by the 
precarious route of a fresh General Election. Doubtless they 
are right, but that is not to say that a dissolution must therefore 
be ruled out. 
* * * 

On the contrary, as things are shaping, a dissolution may 
prove to be the only means of escape from an unavoidable 
deadlock. Even Mr. Bonar Law, with all his advantage of 
personal popularity, has failed to unify or reconcile the rival 
Conservative factions. Which of his numerous heirs-designate 
has it in him to do better? Or, rather, which of them would 
wish to try ? Clearly not Lord Curzon whose purring felinities at 
the expense of the Chamberlain group show that there is no 
thought in that entirely realistic mind of preferring the company 
of his fallen ex-associates to their room. With the exception 
of Mr. Baldwin, most of the other candidates for Mr. Law’s 
shoes are little more than embodied excerpts from the pages 
of Burke or Debrett, while Mr. Baldwin himself, as everyone 
knows, has been solemnly excommunicated by the Chamber- 
lainites as a species of traitorous cock-sparrow, who on the 
occasion of the Carlton Club conclave slew with his Diehard 
bow and arrow the unsuspecting cock-robins of Coalitionism. 

” * * 

Altogether the chances of a settled peace under any con- 
ceivable reorientation of the warring groups can hardly be 
described as hopeful. I see it suggested that Lord Robert 
Cecil might be willing to understudy Mr. Bonar Law as deputy- 
leader, while in yet other, and perhaps more responsible, quarters 
I find Lord Balfour nominated for the Premiership in out-and- 
out succession to his supplanter of twelve years ago. But why 
not bring the wheel full circle and bracket the two noble kinsmen 
together after the fashion of the former Salisbury-Balfour, 
or Hotel Cecil, combination—one leading in the Lords as 
Premier, the other in the Commons as First Lord of the Treasury ? 
None of these suggestions is more extravagant than another, 
and all alike, rightly construed, may serve as warnings to the 
wary. 

* * * 

To consider the position on a more prosaic plane, I am 
personally disposed to single out as coming factors in the 
situation the state of public business and the growing certainty 
of a lengthening session. Wisely enough in his own interests, 
the Prime Minister began the year by laying his plans for a 
rising early in August, to be succeeded by an unbroken recess 
of from five to six months, a visionary yet curiously persistent 
dream inherited by Mr. Law from his Disraelian predecessors. 
Whether the illusion will survive the Whitsuntide recess may be 
doubted. A litter of Housing Bills of one kind and another 
obstructs the course, and, as if those that must be got through 
were not enough, Ministers have committed themselves in 
addition to a delaying Bill to hold the stage while the others 
are in rehearsal. 

* * * 

Unless the Chief Ministerial Whip, contrary to every inference 
that might reasonably be drawn from the terms of the testi- 
monial recently offered to his accomplishments by Lord 
Birkenhead, is at heart a Chamberlainite, it is difficult to account 
for such looseness of management. I should have thought that 
with a live Opposition at last contesting every inch of the way, 
now on the Budget, before long on the Finance Bill, and again 
on the main Housing Bill, Colonel Wilson would have seen to 
it that his flock of happy-go-lucky amateurs on the Treasury 
bench were kept strictly in hand. For their miscalculations 
now and since the opening of the session I expect to see Ministers 
paying the price for the rest of their official lives. In itself 


this might not be regrettable, but one rather grudges the 
prospective elation of certain ex-Ministerial plotters. 


BRITISH POLICY 


ORD CURZON must be congratulated upon the 
speech he made last week on the Franeo. 


German conflict. It has produced a more 
considerable effect upon the European situation than 
even the speaker himself perhaps anticipated, 
Ministers have hitherto been so reticent in public of 
their real views about the French occupation of the 
Ruhr that the outside world has been very inadequately 
informed as to the policy (if any) which lay behind 
the benevolent neutrality of the British Government, 
It was this reticence which made possible, for example, 
the absurd misunderstanding propagated by M. 
Loucheur, who, on returning from his visit to London 
three weeks agoassured all and sundry—and, apparently, 
even persuaded M. Poincaré—that British opinion 
was becoming much more favourable to the Ruhr 
invasion. Lord Curzon’s comprehensive declaration of 
policy should prevent such misunderstandings in the 
future. It contained nothing that was at all new or 
startling to the British reader, but to very many 
readers on the Continent, and especially in Germany, 
it came as a revelation which put quite a new face 
upon the situation. Above all, it appears to have 
convinced the German Government of the necessity 
of making new proposals. 

Lord Curzon definitely invited and advised such 
proposals, and though he paid the customary lip-service 
to the Entente he emphasised the complete detachment 
of Great Britain by offering the services of the British 
Government as an “ honest broker” anxious to bring 
the two parties together and promote an understanding 


‘between them. His language was not that of an ally of 


one of the two parties; nor, indeed, is it likely that the 
other party will be at all inclined to doubt either his 
sincerity or his impartiality. It was a particularly 
able statement which made the position of Great Britain 
perfectly clear. The most obviously important pas- 
sages in it were those in which Lord Curzon declared 
that if guarantees of security were to be given “ they 
should be of a reciprocal nature,’ and that he could 
quite understand the present reluctance of the German 
Government to name any definite sum which it is 
prepared to pay. These declarations imply a real step 
forward towards a solution of the twin problems of 
Reparations and “ Security.” 

It is obvious that in present circumstances Germany 
cannot make a firm cash offer, except one so small 
as to be certain of instant rejection. Potentially, 
Germany’s capacity to pay is, no doubt, very great, but 
actually at this moment it is almost nil. The occu- 
pation of the Ruhr has utterly disorganised the 
economic life of the country—as, indeed, it was intended 
to do—and even if the French were to retire next week 
the task of reorganisation would probably occupy 
some months. Pending that reorganisation Germany, 
with the best will in the world, can pay nothing at all, 
and even when it is complete her capacity to pay will 
necessarily depend upon her freedom from the prospect 
of further invasions. “Capacity to pay ”’ is, after all, 
only another phrase for “credit,” and a country which 
is liable to have its mines and factories occupied and its 
assets seized at any moment naturally has no credit. 
Accordingly, no German Government can possibly tell 
how much it will be able to pay during the next year or 
the next five years, until it knows what treatment 1s 
to be meted out to it as regard both its internal 
productive machinery and its access to foreign markets. 
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There is serious danger, therefore, in demanding a 
definite figure. The present German Government will 
not, in any event, we believe, put its signature to any 
promise which it is not sure of being able to fulfil ; 
but it may resign and be replaced by a Government— 
more to the Left—which would sign, as the German 
delegates at Versailles and at the London Conference 
of May, 1921, signed with the knowledge that they would 
probably be unable to fulfil their bond. The Allies 
have surely by this time had enough of such promises. 

Lord Curzon suggested that there should be no 
definite figure, but that Germany should declare her 
willingness to pay and should offer “ specific 
guarantees "’ for continuous payments. But here again 
there is a serious difficulty. For what are the specific 
guarantees to be? It has been suggested that the Allies 
should accept a mortgage on the German railways, 
but as the German railways have shown a large annual 
deficit ever since the war the mortgage would be worth 
nothing; and the case is the same with almost every 
other industrial enterprise in Germany. No doubt a 
few German financiers are making large profits, but the 
assets of such financiers are not usually of a very 
mortgageable nature. The simple truth is that 
there can in the nature of things be no guarantee for 
payment save the guarantee of general industrial 
prosperity. If German industry is to be hampered 
and destroyed, then, ipso facto, Germany will have no 
realisable assets which she can offer by way of 

tee. If, on the other hand, she is allowed to 
rebuild her industry and her export trade, then no 
specific guarantees will be necessary; her credit will 
suffice, for it will be worth her while to meet her obli- 
gations and avoid default. At present she has nothing 
to give and nothing to lose, and no promise of hers 
can be worth the paper it is written on. The problem 
of getting money out of Germany is the problem of 
putting Germany into a position in which she can 
make money. France desires immediate payment ; 
such payment can only be made out of the proceeds 
of an international loan; and there can be no inter- 
national loan to Germany until German credit is 
restored. As things stand now, to ask for “ specific 
guarantees’ is to ask for the moon. Stinnes himself 
cannot offer any. All Germany really can do is to 
offer to submit the question of her ability to pay to 
an international commission of bankers, and that, 
apparently, she is prepared to do. 

Lord Curzon’s reference to the problem of “security” 
was even more important than his reference to repara- 
tions. Guarantees of security, he said, must be 
reciprocal. Once that is agreed, the difficulty of the 
problem largely disappears. Many Germans desire 
that Great Britain should offer France a watertight 
“Pact” which would dissipate her fears of a German 
revanche; but that, as we have often pointed out in 
these columns, is not practicable. We cannot bind 
ourselves to support France unconditionally in any 
conflict with Germany, for the reasonthat such support 
would be meaningless and worthless if it were not 
endorsed, on the merits of the case, by the opinion of 
the masses in this country. But if the guarantees are 
to be reciprocal there is a way out. The whole problem 
of “security” could then be solved by a Franco- 
German Arbitration Treaty on the lines of the existing 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. If both sides 
bound themselves to submit all disputes to arbitration, 
and not in any case to open hostilities until six months 
after the date of submission, then it would be possible 
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for Great Britain, in company with other States, to 
offer an absolute guarantee to come in against which- 
ever party was the first to infringe the Treaty; for 
there is no doubt that whatever Government was in 
power at Westminster it would have the full support 
of British public opinion in resisting the aggressor. 
Great Britain might or might not be willing to fight 
in support of France in given circumstances, but it 
would certainly be willing in any circumstances to 
exert all its power in support of the principle of arbi- 
tration; and the existence of an Arbitration Treaty 
would make it easy to decide which party was the 
aggressor. 

If more concrete guarantees—such as the demili- 
tarisation of certain zones under international surveill- 
ance—are insisted upon, then, again, the main difficulty 
vanishes if the guarantees are to be reciprocal. Ger- 
many, we may be sure, will agree to anything to which 
France will agree, but, obviously, if the arrangement 
is to be stable, both sides of the common frontier 
must be demilitarised. One-sided arrangements have 
an inherent transience. The full implications of 
what Lord Curzon said have perhaps hardly yet been 
realised either in Germany or in France. His speech 
marks the official return of Great Britain to her natural 
and traditional policy of detachment from Continental 
quarrels. It is the beginning, we may hope, of a new 
era in post-war European politics. 


GERMAN OPINION ON LORD 
CURZON’S SPEECH 


BERLIN, April 23rd. 

HE very favourable impression made here on Satur- 

day by the telegraphic summaries of Lord 

Curzon’s speech in the House of Lords has been 

more than confirmed now that the full text of the speech 
is available. The effect produced on Saturday was such 
that a Cabinet Council was immediately summoned to 
consider the new situation that the speech created. Perhaps 
the German Government was at first rather taken aback 
by what it felt to be an attempt to force its hands and 
extract from it definite proposals, but reflection has modified 
this impression. Reflection has been aided by public 
opinion, which is overwhelmingly in favour of accepting 
Lord Curzon’s invitation to state the German terms. It 
is true that Mr. Stinnes’ organ, the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which has a strong anti-English bias, and some of 
the other nationalist papers are trying to minimise the 
importance of Lord Curzon’s speech, but it is now evident 
that they represent only a small fraction of the German 
people. German public opinion, as I said last week, 
already wished proposals to be made to the Allies, and that 
wish has naturally been strengthened by the direct appeal 
of the British Government. It is under the influence of 
public opinion that Dr. Stresemann, the leader of the 
Populists (Deutsche Volkspartei) has declared himself in 
favour of proposals to the Allies. For, in the event of a 
change of government (of which there is no immediate 
probability) Dr. Stresemann is the most likely successor to 
Dr. Cuno. It is widely held here that, whereas the pro- 
posals should be made by the present Government, they 
can be carried out only by the “ Big Coalition,” consisting 
of the Populists, the Centrists, the Democrats and the 
Socialists. For, as one of the leading publicists said to me 
to-day, the guarantee of the workmen is as necessary as 
that of the industrial magnates, and it can be given only 
by the consent of the workmen’s political party to parti- 
cipate in a Government for the purpose of applying the 
terms agreed on. Strange as it may seem, it is possible 
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that Dr. Stresemann could more easily form such a Govern- 
ment than Dr. Cuno. 

The first part of Lord Curzon’s speech has been less 
criticised here than in England. It is understood that he 
was obliged to make the usual references to the necessity 
of maintaining the Entente, but his declaration that the 
Entente was “ the one solid and stable factor of the world ” 
is not, to tell the truth, taken very seriously. Bad as the 
condition of the world at present is, it is felt that Lord 
Curzon, however pessimistic he may be, can hardly believe 
it to be quite as bad as that declaration would imply. 
Besides, Lord Curzon also said that “as soon as a move 
was made, our help would be forthcoming to both parties.” 
That seems to Germans, rightly or wrongly, to be as definite 
an indication as any British Minister could politely give 
that the Entente is no more. For the attitude of the 
British Government, as defined by Lord Curzon, appears 
to be that of a common friend of both parties and an 
eventual arbitrator between them. 

This declaration is considered here to be one of the most 
important in what is generally described as a statesmanlike 
speech—such a speech, some Germans go so far as to say, 
as only English politicians know how to make. “It is a 
good example of the best tradition of British diplomacy,” 
said a prominent German this afternoon. It is felt that, 
as the French Nationalist press has been quick to recognise, 
the British Government is now pledged to mediate if the 
German Government accepts its invitation. The other 
points of the speech that have been seized upon here are 
the important passage about “ security,”’ and Lord Curzon’s 
remark that he understood the reluctance of the German 
Government to name any definite sum. His suggestion 
that the payment should be fixed “by the authorities 
charged with that duty” has caused some uneasiness, 
because it has been interpreted as a reference to the Repa- 
rations Commission. German opinion entirely agrees with. 
Lord Curzon that the League of Nations as at present 
constituted is not a fit body to decide the matter, but 
German opinion has as little confidence in the impartiality 
of the Reparations Commission as in that of the League of 
Nations. It does not appear to me that by “ the authori- 
ties charged with that duty” Lord Curzon meant the 
Reparations Commission, but it is desirable that the point 
should be made clear, since the phrase is likely to be seized 
upon by the German Nationalist press and interpreted as 
meaning what Lord Curzon certainly did not mean—that 
the payment, in effect, is to be fixed by France and 
Belgium. 

It is now extremely probable that the German Govern- 
ment will make proposals in the form of a Note addressed 
to all the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
only question is whether the Government will have the 
courage really to use to the full the opportunity given to 
it by Lord Curzon’s speech—an opportunity which, if it 
be lost, may not occur again. On that point there is a 
certain amount of uneasiness here. One of the reasons 
why the Government has hitherto hesitated to make pro- 
posals is said to be afearof weakening the passive resistance 
in the Ruhr. All well-informed people agree that that 
fear is groundless, and that, on the contrary, passive 
resistance would be strengthened by proposals. That is 
the opinion of the representatives of the workmen of the 
Ruhr, who have urged that proposals should be made. 
The conditions in the Ruhr are such that the making of 
proposals cannot be interpreted as a sign of any weakening 
in the passive resistance. I have seen within the last few 
days non-Germans fresh from the Ruhr who some weeks 
ago believed that the passive resistance could not last 
much longer, and now say that it can go on for months. A 
Trade Union leader in the Ruhr, who in February esti- 
mated the duration of passive resistance at three or four 
weeks, and gave good reasons for his estimate, wrote to a 
friend of mine in Berlin last week that it could go on for 
six months, if not more. This makes the position of the 





German Government a very strong one, and it need haye 
no fear of making proposals. 

The best opinion here is still in favour of offering g 
definite sum. There are various suggestions as to a 
sible amount. One very good authority told me to-dg 
that, in his opinion, Germany could eventually pay £2,099 
millions, if she were granted a moratorium of five years 
and did not have to pay interest during that time, at 
any rate on anything like the whole amount. | 
would be impossible, he said, for Germany to begin 
at once paying interest on so large a sum, to sg, 
nothing of a sinking fund. Another suggestion is that 
the offer of last January should be repeated in rather g 
different form with the proviso that, if the amount be 
considered insufficient, it should be fixed by an inter. 
national commission of experts. A third suggestion, 
which seems to me perhaps the most practical, was made 
to me this afternoon. It was that Germany should offer 
£1,000 millions, the payment of interest to begin at once, 
and should propose in addition to pay ultimately any 
further sum decided by an international committee of 
financiers, for which they were prepared to raise a loan. 
The author of this suggestion rightly said that this would 
be preferable to a decision by a commission of experts 
taking no personal responsibility, for financiers engaging 
themselves to raise a loan would not fix a higher sum than 
they were prepared to lend; and on the other hand, if 
Germany were really capable of paying any given sum, 
there could be no difficulty in obtaining a loan to that 
amount, whatever it might be. 

On the question of security, Lord Curzon’s declaration 
that “ if guarantees were to be given, they ought preferably 
to be guarantees of a reciprocal nature,” is felt by everybody 
here to whom I have spoken on the subject to put the 
German Government in a very strong position. It can 
give a blank cheque on this matter; that is to say, it can 
offer to agree to any guarantees to which France will also 
agree on her side, since France will never agree to anything 
impairing the national sovereignty. If Dr. Cuno and his 
colleagues listen to the opinion of the best minds in Ger- 
many, that is what they will do. RosBert DELL. 


THIS MISERY OF MILK 


r | \HE Socialist, in search of telling illustrations of the 
waste involved in commercial competition, has 
lighted again and again on the milkman. It is 

obviously ridiculous, on the face of it, that up and down 

each street, day in day out, should go a procession of 
milkearts and barrows representing rival firms. One cart 
could do the work far more cheaply, so that both the milk- 
man could be better paid and the consumer get his milk 
at a more reasonable price. How often have we heard— 
or used—this argument in the days of our youth? And 
now it comes back to us as the obvious and compelling 
moral of the Interim Report issued by the Departmental 

Committee on Milk Prices and Distribution. 

The Committee reports—what we feel that we know 
already—that the price of milk is too high, not because 
the farmer is getting too much for his supplies, but by 
reason of the excessive charges for wholesale and retail 
distribution. In London, for example, the distributive 
margin is 1s. a gallon, 4d. for the wholesaler and 8d. for 
the retailer. And, while margins elsewhere are usually 
somewhat lower, the Committee reports a tendency to 
assimilate provincial costs and charges to those prevailing 
in London. It points out rightly that the way to increase 
the consumption of milk, and so to give the farmer at 
assured and increasing market for home supplies, is t 
lower the price. This can be done only as the result of 
reducing the charges made for distribution. 

There is something in this argument which may seem 
at first sight to make against the very point from which we 
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set out. For is not London, where the distributing charges 
are greatest, the area in which the supply of milk has 

d most completely into the hands of a combine ? 
United Dairies, Ltd., as the Report points out, controls about 
one-twelfth of all the milk produced in Great Britain. In 
London alone, where its distributing activity is mainly 
centred, it controls “* by far the larger portion of the whole- 
sale milk trade and about one-third of the retail trade.” 
Thus, it would seem that, so far from saving money, 
combination in the supply of milk results in charges to 
the consumer heavier than in centres where no combination 
exists. 

The Report supplies the answer to this riddle. United 
Dairies, the Committee holds, could reduce its charge for 
retail distribution; but “ the effect would be to exterm- 
inate the small retailer dealing only in milk who lives on 
the edge of the profit margin.” In other words, the high 
charge for retailing is held to be justified by the need for 
keeping the small retailer alive, though it is clear and 
admitted that his method of carrying on business is un- 
economical and involves the payment of excessive prices 
by the consumer. Why, then, do we want to keep him 
alive? If it is out of compassion, we should remember 
the babies who have to go without milk because the price of 
an adequate supply is beyond their parents’ means. They, 
too, are entitled to some consideration. But perhaps we 
keep the small retailer in being in order to prevent United 
Dairies, Ltd., from securing a monopoly and so being able 
to raise the price. If that is the idea, it is a very foolish 
idea. The small retailer, with his much heavier distributive 
costs, is in no position to compete or to keep down prices. 
He lives on sufferance, and it is probably the case that 
United Dairies, Ltd., deliberately keeps him alive and 
refrains from freezing him out because, while he is in the 
field, it can enjoy all the advantages of monopolistic control 
without incurring odium, and possibly the attention of 
Parliament, by being actually a monopoly. Like the 
Imperial Tobacco Co., it can virtuously claim that it “* lives 
and lets live,’’ while putting into its shareholders’ pockets 
higher profits than the community would tolerate if there 
were no “ poor retailer,”’ living near the margin of profit, 
to be considered. 


What, then, is the moral? Is it that the State should 
encourage United Dairies, Ltd., to crush out all its rivals 
and become in fact, what it virtually is already, a monopoly ? 
And should the State, having done this, take steps to 
control United Dairies in such a way as to compel it to 
keep down prices to a reasonable margin above costs ? 
The directors of United Dairies are most unlikely to concur 
in any such plan ; for the present arrangement suits them 
much better than a complete monopoly. And you cannot 
compel a firm to be a monopolist against its will. The 
Departmental Committee, with the exception of Mr. 
A. W. Ashby, who signs a reservation, seems to regard the 
problem as insoluble, and is content to leave matters as 
they stand, suggesting only minor changes in the retail 
trade. It concentrates mainly on plans for reducing the 
charge for wholesale distribution, although this represents 
only one-third of the total distributive charge. Thus it 
lets slip the greater opportunity for cheapening milk 
prices, presumably because it regards the small retailer, 
inefficient as it admits him to be, as a bulwark of private 
enterprise and competitive capitalism. This is merely 
silly, It is obvious, on economic grounds, that the dis- 
tribution of milk in each area ought to be a monopoly. The 
case for monopoly in milk distribution is every whit as 
strong as the case for monopoly in the supply of water, 
or gas or electric power. It is a matter of vital national 
concern that milk should be cheap and largely consumed ; 
we cannot have healthy children without a great increase 
im milk consumption. The Committee states that the 
system of house-to-house distribution is “an expensive 
luxury,” and comments sadly on the fact that, “ in existing 
circumstances, no acceptable alternative has been devised.” 


Of course there is no alternative ; but a large part of the 
costliness of the system is due to competition, and the 
establishment of a single distributing agency for each area 
would at once bring costs down to a reasonable amount. 

Yet, in so far as the Committee is actuated by fear of a 
capitalist monopoly, it is right enough. Such experiments 
as this and other countries have made in the control of 
monopolistic combines have not been encouraging. Neither 
the public nor the farmers would get the benefit of lowered 
costs of distribution if a profit-making combine had sole 
control of the supply. The obvious remedy, advocated 
again and again, but apparently unworthy of consideration 
by the Departmental Committee, is the creation everywhere 
of municipal agencies for the supply of milk. Munici- 
palisation would at once cut down costs, especially in the 
larger centres, and would secure for the public the full 
benefit of the reduction. 

If our memory serves us, it was one of the many promises 
of the late Prime Minister that a Government Bill should 
be introduced, granting to municipalities the right to 
establish their own milk departments. No more has been 
heard of this Bill. The municipalities have, indeed, been 
brought into the work of supply te some extent through 
the development of Infant Welfare Centres, and one of the 
most objectionable “ economies ” of the Ministry of Health 
was the cutting down of the supply of milk to nursing 
mothers. The municipalities have shown in this sphere 
their capacity to handle the milk trade, which indeed is 
readily capable of standardisation. It is obviously best, 
on economic grounds, to make the milk supply throughout 
the country a municipal monopoly ; and, so far as we can 
see from the Report, nothing but the blank refusal of the 
Committee even to consider this solution stands in the way. 
It is the plain moral of their admirable survey of the facts. 

It is true enough, of course, that the institution of 
municipal supply agencies would not by itself settle the 
whole problem of wholesale distribution. Purely local 
agencies, concerned solely with the milk trade, are not in a 
position to deal with the problem as a whole. Primary 
wholesaling calls for action over an area wider than any 
municipality could cover, and there is also the vital problem 
of relating the milk trade to the subsidiary industries, such 
as cheese and butter-making. United Dairies, Ltd., owes 
part of the strength of its position to its equipment for 
dealing with supplies not required for consumption in the 
form of milk. On these points the Departmental Committee 
makes two groups of recommendations. It gives good 
reasons for its view that the margins retained by United 
Dairies are, in view of its equipment both for the whole- 
sale milk trade and for subsidiary forms of production, far 
too high, and it urges that these margins should be reduced. 
Secondly, it stresses the importance of further co-operation 
among milk producers, both in marketing their supplies, 
establishing depots adjacent to railway stations, and 
developing road transport for short distance traffic. State 
financial aid, it holds, should be given in the extension of 
co-operative methods among milk producers, both under 
the Trade Facilities Act and under the forthcoming Govern- 
ment scheme relating to agricultural credit. 

Here is a real difficulty. A general system of co-operative 
action, on an ambitious scale, among milk producers 
throughout the whole country would probably at once 
secure the farmer a reasonable price and considerably 
reduce the cost of milk to the retail distributor and thus 
indirectly to the public. But, in view of the record of | 
producers’ co-operation in Great Britain, it is simply 
impossible to look for the speedy creation of any such 
universal agency by the action of the farmers themselves, 
even if the State is prepared to give considerable financial 
help towards its establishment. If a proper system of 


agricultural co-operation could be brought into existence, 
so as to cover the greater part of the industry, as it does in 
Denmark, in Ireland and over large parts of Russia and 
Southern Europe, many of the most perplexing problems 
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co-operation is, indeed, slowly extending ; but its rate of 
expansion is far too slow, and its method of operation often 
far too dilatory and unimaginative, even where it exists, 
for us to base on it any great hopes for a speedy mending 
of matters. No, if a solution is to be found along the lines 
of co-operative action, it will have to be under conditions 
in which, while the farmers participate, other agencies 
take the lead and supply most of the drive and the initiative. 
It is now some years since, after the Report of the 
Astor Committee on the Milk Supply, the Labour Party 
put forward a scheme which, with some modification to 
suit the changed conditions—such as the disappearance of 
the Food Ministry—seems to us to meet the need. The 
scheme provided for municipalisation of the retail supply, 
subject to a proviso that, in some cases, the municipality 
might work the scheme through the local co-operative 
society or some other non-profit-making agency. For the 
wholesale trade, it proposed a national milk board and 
regional milk boards, in which the local authorities and 
the representatives of the milk producers would come 
together. These boards, with power to establish their own 
experimental farms and stations, depots and transport 
agencies, and to set up factories for subsidiary production, 
would control the wholesale milk trade, with the munici- 
palities as their principal customers. Some such method 
of dealing with the wholesale trade seems to be a logical 
development of a municipal monopoly of local supply. 
United Dairies, Ltd., would form a nucleus which, taken 
over by the milk board, could be reorganised as an agency 
for the national and co-operative supply of milk in every 
district. 

Failing some scheme on these lines, we see little prospect 
that cither the farmer or the consumer will get the benefit 
of the reductions in distributing charges which the Depart- 
mental Committee has shown to be possible even under . 
the present chaotic system—much less of those which would 
be possible if the system were properly reorganised. Even 
the strongest appeals to the wholesaler to reduce his margins 
are not likely to have any lasting effect in the absence of 
any means of compelling him to do so, while the larger 
problem of retail charges appears to be abandoned by the 
Committee as insoluble on account of the position of the 
small retailer. This will never do. The way to benefit 
the farmer is not to raise prices, but to maximise and regu- 
larise consumption by lowering the price and keeping it 
more nearly constant throughout the year. This is also 
the way to benefit the consumer and to strengthen the nation 
by increasing the vitality and health of its citizens. Every 
medical expert agrees that the shortage and high price of 
milk are at the back of much of our infant mortality and 
the poor physique of our “ lower classes.”” But we cannot 
get either cheap milk, or milk of guaranteed quality, or 
abundant milk, until we devise a common-sense system of 
wholesale and retail distribution. 


CANADA’S HALIBUT TREATY 


Orrawa, April 13th, 1923. 


ISH naturally play a large part in the politics of a 
RF seafaring race. Quarrels about fishing rights 
were continually embroiling us with the Dutch 

in the seventeenth century, and they have been a recurring 
source of friction with both France and the United States 
on the Atlantic Coast of North America. Admiral Rodjest- 
vensky’s shelling of the Hull fishing fleet produced an 
acute crisis in 1904, and fish have lately been causing 
anti-German riots in Aberdeen. Now it seems as if that 


excellent fish, the halibut, may prove the indirect agency 
of changes in the constitutional structure of the British 
Commonwealth. 

As the result of the recommendations of an investigating 
commission, officials of the American and Canadian Govern- 


halibut fisheries on the Pacific Coast of North America 

Its provisions are comparatively simple and highly com. 

mendable, and if carried out, will be exceedingly beneficig) 

to the fisheries. But the Canadian Government suddenly 
formed a resolve to utilise this insignificant halibut treaty 
for an attempt to make another forward advance in 4 
process of diplomatic emancipation, which has been goj 
on for over half a century. The first suggestion of any 
interference with Downing Street’s supremacy in the field 
of foreign affairs and diplomacy came in 1864, when repre. 
sentatives of the British North American colonies, not then 
confederated, sought the right to participate in the negotia. 
tions for the renewal of the Elgin-Marcy reciprocity treaty, 
The proposal struck horror in the heart of Lord Lyons, who 
was then British Minister at Washington, and his biography 
discloses him writing on February 28th, 1864, to Viscount 
Monck, the Governor-General of Canada, in terms which 
read strangely to-day: 

I cannot have a Canadian here supposed to be peculiarly in my 
confidence on the subject. This would impose upon me a responsi- 
bility which I cannot undertake. Directly there was the least 
appearance of a Canadian being here in any such position I should 
feel bound to take decisive steps to show the appearance was false, 
My own opinion is that the Canadians will only do themselves harm 
by coming lobbying here; but if they choose to do so they must 
do it independently of me, and I would suggest that any who 
come for the purpose should not be furnished with letters of intro- 
duction to me and should be advised not to call on me. 

Lyons’ protest succeeded, but a few years later his successor, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, took a more liberal view of the Canadian 
demand and welcomed the co-operation of Sir Alexander 
Galt and other Canadians in an advisory capacity in diplo- 
matic negotiations. With the ice thus broken, when Galt 
went to London in 1879 as Canada’s High Commissioner, 
he tried without success to secure appointment as Com- 
missioner in cases where treaties affecting Canada were 
being negotiated. The Canadian Government accepted the 
rebuff, but kept up a sustained pressure for the recognition 
of their separate diplomatic rights, and in 1884 the British 
Foreign Office yielded and issued, in the case of negotiations 
for a trade treaty between Canada and Spain, joint powers 
to Sir Robert Morier, the British Ambassador at Madrid, 
and Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian High Commissioner 
in London. The official statement declared “ that the 
actual negotiations would probably be conducted by Sir 
Charles Tupper, but the convention, if concluded, would be 
signed by both plenipotentiaries.” 

The precedent has been consistently followed in the 
intervening years. Canada has negotiated many treaties 
through her own plenipotentiaries, but when they came to 
be signed, the invariable practice has been that the resident 
diplomatic representative of Great Britain or the Foreign 
Minister also affixed his signature. But the participation 
of the Dominions in the Great War brought into existence 
new methods of consultation between British and Dominion 
Ministers in regard to the external and internal affairs of 
the British Commonwealth, and a profound change was 
wrought in their status. When the Treaty of Versailles 
was signed on June 28th, 1919, each Dominion became 4 
party to it through the signature of a Minister, and their 
new status was expressly recognised in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in that they were each given a vote 
in the Assembly of the League. It will be recalled that a 
decision was taken in 1917 to hold, soon after peace came, & 
special constitutional conference to discuss the readjust- 
ment and regularisation of the constitutional relations 
of the component parts of the British Commonwealth. 
The politicians, however, who have held power in the 
different countries, have hitherto shirked facing the very 
delicate problems and issues which such a conference 
would indubitably raise, but now the Canadian Govern- 
ment, by their course of action in connection with the 
halibut treaty, have precipitated some of these issues and 
their settlement becomes imperative. 
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When the terms of the treaty had been agreed the King 
Ministry requested from Downing Street full plenipotentiary 
powers for Mr. Ernest Lapointe, the Federal Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries. After some delay these were forth- 
coming, and it was intimated to Ottawa that, following 
the usual precedent, Sir Auckland Geddes would be associ- 
ated with Mr. Lapointe in the signing of the Treaty. The 
King Ministry immediately replied that, as the treaty only 
affected Canada and the United States, they saw no necessity 
for the signature of Sir Auckland, and the published 
correspondence shows that the British Government bowed 
to their decision with considerable reluctance. Mr. Lapointe 
proceeded to Washington and the treaty was duly signed, 
without the aid of Sir Auckland Geddes. 

But the school of Canadian nationalists who acclaimed 
the episode as a notable advance are deeply disconcerted 
by a rider which was inserted by the United States Senate. 
By it the consent of the Senate to the ratification of the 
treaty is given subject to the understanding “ that none 
of the nationals and inhabitants and vessels and boats of 
any other part of Great Britain shall engage in halibut 
fishing contrary to any of the provisions of this treaty.” 
The correct phraseology should obviously be “ other part 
of the British Commonwealth or Empire,” but it is also 
remarked that Mr. Hughes, in his message to President 
Harding and the latter in his message to the Senate, both 
make no mention of Canada and refer to the treaty as being 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain. 

Now it is reasonably certain that no vessels belonging 
to any other British community but Canada will attempt 
to fish for halibut off the Pacific coast of North America, and 
the view prevails at Ottawa that the Senate’s rider was 
deliberately inserted to force the signature of a British in 
addition to the Canadian plenipotentiary. During the con- 
troversy at Washington over the Versailles Treaty and the 
League of Nations, the political status of the British Domin- 
ions and their admission as separate members of the League 
was a subject of heated controversy, and the majority of 
the Republican party took the ground that the Dominions 
lacked many of the attributes of a sovereign State and were 
subordinate communities whose presence in the League was 
an unwarranted intrusion. It may have occurred to 
Republican Senators that the acceptance of the sufficiency 
of a Canadian Minister’s signature might imply a recogni- 
tion of Canada’s claim to full sovereign rights, and to avert 
this the rider may have been added. Furthermore, in 
Government circles in Ottawa there is also a dark suspicion 
that British tongues may have prompted the Senators to 
their action. 

The Canadian Ministry had based their demand for the 
exclusion of Sir Auckland Geddes on the ground that the 
treaty solely concerned Canada; but now that its scope has 
been widened, this excuse disappears. Meanwhile, the 
treaty is in a state of suspended animation. Mr. Lapointe 
suggested in the House of Commons that the terms of the 
senatorial rider might be complied with through domestic 
legislation which would bar from Canadian ports other 
British ships engaged in the halibut fishing contrary to the 
regulations, but such a course would be politically dan- 
gerous. The alternative course is to seek the concurrence 

Y agreement of the representatives “‘ of the other parts 
of Great Britain.” Unless, however, the British Ministry 
acquires a specific authority from the other Dominions, 
including presumably India, to act on their behalf, the 
treaty will have either to go the rounds of the Dominion 
capitals or await the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
However, there is said to be a disposition on the part of the 

\ing Ministry to drop the treaty rather than accept dicta- 
tion about the political status of Canada from either the 
American Senate or Downing Street. 

But the real value of the episode is its striking revelation 
of the confusion and uncertainty which prevail in the 
internal relations of the Commonwealth. The Dominions 
for most practical purposes function as independent 


nations, but legally they are still subordinate communities 
fettered and bound by archaic constitutions derived from 
the British Parliament, and in the sphere of foreign policy 
they are merely sleeping partners. Moreover, the British 
Government is obviously reluctant to relax the formal 
leading strings which are available as a check upon their 
statesmen’s diplomatic activities until new arrangements, 
which will assure constant and active co-operation in the 
fields of foreign policy and defence, are assured. Under 
such circumstances many Canadians agree with the Times 
that incidents like the halibut treaty make it more desirable 
than ever that the whole problem of the internal relations 
of the Commonwealth should be carefully reviewed, and 
that the special conference which was planned in 1917 for 
this purpose should not be long delayed. To-day the 
issues raised by the uncertainty of these relations are, at 
least in Canada, a constant factor of political disturbance, 
and delay in their adjustment might have untoward 
consequences. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Mackenzie King has, for the comfort of 
anxious Imperialist hearts, given in a curious fashion 
complete reassurance that he does not contemplate the 
immediate disruption of the fabric of the Commonwealth. 
Canada is entitled to send a delegate to the governing body 
of the International Labour Conference which meets this 
month at Geneva under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. Mr. King has nominated as Canada’s pleni- 
potentiary an Englishwoman in the person of Mrs. James 
Carruthers, better known to fame as Miss Violet Markham, 
who happens to be an old and intimate friend. But, alas ! 
this tangible proof of his cordiality towards the Mother 
Country has not won general approbation. Mr. Meighen 
questioned the propriety of the appointment in the House 
of Commons, and suggested that a visit to Canada some 
years ago and the authorship of a brochure upon the 
industrial laws of the Dominions constituted scant qualifica- 
tions for Mrs. Carruthers’ selection as a representative of 
Canadian labour. The local Labourites have disowned her, 
the Ottawa Journal, with irreverent familiarity, inquires 
editorially, “* Why is Violet ?” and other papers point out 
the inconsistency of appointing an Englishwoman as 
Canada’s representative at Geneva, after the decision to 
ban the polluting touch of the British Ambassador at 
Washington from the halibut treaty. But Mr. King may 
safely disregard these critics, if he can placate various 
robust feminine bodies like the National Council of Women 
and the Imperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire. 
From these quarters the suggestion had been made to him 
that the Canadian delegate to the League of Nations 
Assembly should include some woman. Mr. King has now 
responded—but with an Englishwoman, and the general 
expectation is that the chieftainesses of these powerful 
organisations will in due course descend upon the ill- 
starred Premier and unburden in bitterness of spirit their 
views about Mrs. Carruthers’ appointment. If this pre- 
diction is realised, no one henceforth will be able to say 
that Mr. Mackenzie King has endured no trials for his King 
and Commonwealth. 3. Ae @ 


GOING FOR A WALK 
A LMOST all those who write about walking make it 


a very serious business. They obviously believe 

that there is some special merit in carrying your 
luggage about with you, in covering long distances, in 
arriving footsore and dust-smeared at the end of the day 
at a third-rate inn, and in never staying anywhere long 
enough to do much more than take out a road-map and 
consider the next day’s journey. This, it seems to me, is 
a brutal form of sport that should no more be encouraged 
than bull-fighting. And, indeed, if one has to choose 
between being brutal to oneself and being brutal toa bull, the 
bull is the tougher animal of the two, and is likely to suffer 
b 
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less as a result of harsh treatment. Long walks with a 
pack on one’s back are no doubt necessary in time of war, 
but I do not see why a man should go on marching in times 
of peace. It seems to me an extraordinary example of 
human contradictoriness to go any great distance on foot 
when it is possible to go by train or by motor-car. It 
would be as reasonable to swim instead of travelling by 
steamer. It is a reversion to savagery and a foolish pre- 
tence that the twentieth century does not exist. People 
who indulge in those orgies of fatigue known as walking 
tours say that it is delightful to arrive weary at an inn and 
to sit down to cold roast chicken and a bottle of wine. 
It surely ought to be possible to enjoy cold roast chicken and 
a bottle of wine without paying so excessive a price for it. 
Why should it be thought that I need to stun my senses 
with walking in order to sit down cheerfully to dinner ? 
I am sure that those who take the greatest pleasure in 
eating have seldom any love for unnecessary exercise. 
And, indeed, from all I know of walkers, I should say that 
of all men they have the least delicate palate. They will 
lunch on biscuits and cheese and bitter beer in a public- 
house and recall this a year later as a feast for gods. Not 
once in the course of their journey do they sit down 
to a good honest meal such as they would expect, and 
rightly expect, to be given at home. They lose the finer 
edge of appetite, and after the horrors of a long march take 
greedily to food that a good-natured woman would not 
give to her Pekinese. I do not know, indeed, in what 
respect these long and tedious walks can make a man happier, 
unless he has a taste for saving money. To go on foot is 
certainly to save a coach-fare or a railway-fare, and to stay 
at the worst inn is cheaper than staying at the best hotel. 
But I do not think that this is a consideration that weighed 
with such noble walkers as Hazlitt and Stevenson or 
weighs with Mr. Belloc. They must have been lured on 
by some finer pleasure. Or we may put the blame on some 


demon of unrest that incites a man always to expect the — 


perfect town a little way beyond the town at which he has 
just arrived. There is no denying that most of us, when 
we arrive at a place, immediately begin to think of other 
places to which we may go from it. If I arrive in Bath, I 
have scarcely looked at the town when I find myself longing 
for a day at Wells. If I go to St. Ives, instead of settling 
down to enjoy the place itself, I immediately begin to plan 
an excursion to the Land’s End or the Lizard. The place at 
which one is not is more powerfully attractive than the 
place at which one is, and one longs for a sight of the world 
on the other side of the hill or on the far side of the head-: 
land as though one might suddenly step into magic. Men 
have gone round the world for no other reason. The men 
who go on walking tours, I imagine, must also be in search 
of the magic on the far side of the headland and on the other 
side of the hill. This, and not any inhuman pleasure in 
aching limbs and burning feet, is their legitimate defence. 

For myself, if I go for 4 walk, it is merely because I cannot 
sit still all day in one place. All human beings feel the 
need to circulate. Most of us, however, differ from the 
long-distance walkers in liking to settle down in one place 
to which we may always come back, as a swimmer comes 
back to the ladder, after our small peregrinations. Our 
notion of a walk is anything from three to five miles. If 
at the end of the outward journey we can have a quarter 
of an hour’s rest and a cup of tea, we do not care if it 
extends to seven miles. Being human, we are subject to 
temptation and are constantly pushing on an extra mile 
or so out of curiosity. But, on the whole, we find little 
difficulty in being back in good time for meals, and, if we 
are suddenly seized by the desire to go a long way, we 
either take a train or hire a motor-car. There are men of 
large and rebellious spirit who would feel enslaved if 
they could not go for a walk without knowing that at the 
end of three miles they had to turn and make their way 
back toa meal. If this is slavery, the yoke, it seems to me, 
After all, what evidence is there that 


is a very light one. 


happiness is more likely to be found at twenty miley 
distance from the place where one breakfasted than at three ? 
If you wish to enjoy walking, the most important thing is to 
choose a hotel or lodging where the food is good, where the 
bed is comfortable, and where the surrounding country 
within a three or four miles’ radius contains plenty of roads 
and paths, a small and easily-climbed hill, a wood, open 
fields, a river or stream of some kind, and a number of 
duck-ponds. If you care for the sea, you can dispense with 
most of these things, and you can quite contentedly go the 
same walk day after day, sauntering round the harbour, 
clambering over the less difficult rocks, crossing the half. 
mile of strand where the seagulls run out of your way, and 
so on to the path among the brambles and bracken that 
leads round the green and stony headland. I do not say 
that you can take this walk three times a day and wish for 
no other. Even here the demon of discontent will drive 
you inland at times up the steep lane with the trickle of 
water running down it and, at the end of it, the smell of 
farms and of cows. But there is no doubt that at the sea 
we are not nearly so eager for variety in our walks as we 
are in other places. The demon of unrest finds its image 
in the sea itself and is pacified. Even in inland places, 
however, I am not sure that, much as I love a choice of 
walks, I do not on most occasions settle down to one favourite 
walk repeated again and again and leave most of the others 
to the leisure of the future. / After all, the chief object of a 
walk is not to go anywhere in particular, but is to find a 
good place to sit down. When you have found this, you 
return to it day after day, and, instead of attempting to 
make your way round the world, sit down on a tree-stump or 
on the grass and allow the world to make its way round you. 
This, I think, is the only way in which to see the world. 
If you make yourself a part of the procession, you cannot 
see the procession. To do this, you must be content to be 
a silent spectator, and in time the procession will surely 
begin. Infant rabbits that have as yet hardly learned the 
first letter of fear will come out of their holes, and, still 
grey as rats, with alert ears and dangling paws, will take a 
look round at the grassy world. The lizard will creep up the 
stalk of the dead bracken in the sun. The blue-tit with its 
beak full of moss will descend with a leap from bough to 
bough and flutter without alarm to the hole at the foot of 
the tree where two of them, happy in their early married 
life, seem to be making a nest. Ora pied woodpecker may 
suddenly alight on the bare trunk of a tree and peck at it, 
like a County Council navvy at work on street repairs, till, 
suspecting that there is a stranger in the wood, he looks 
about him fearfully and begins to edge round to the far side 
of the tree like a scurrying spider. Or you may pick up 
a fir-cone and find a yellow ladybird (with, if I remember 
right, brown spots) hidden in its shelves. And, above your 
head, one song will follow another, and hedge-sparrow, wren, 
willow-wren, cuckoo, blackcap, robin, and the circus of all 
the tits, will one after another appear, or at least become 
audible and so appear to the imagination, and melt into 
nothingness again. Not, indeed, that you can be sure that 
anything new will happen. But the best way to make 
sure of its happening is to sit or stand still and wait for it. 
Nature reveals itself little by little, and, if you wished to 
write a life-history even of a woodmouse, you would have to 
spend years of your own life waiting and watching, bending 
over its cradle, turning a kindly eye on its wooing, a guest 
at its wedding, a friend in the bosom of its family, and, 
finally, a mourner at its grave. Who can measure the hopes 
and fears of a snail? Who knows even so familiar a bird 
as the robin in its closest secrets or could write the Othellos 
and King Lears of its brief existence ? It is easier to write 
the life of Mr. Gladstone than the life of a mole. If Mr. 
Gladstone had only become visible once in a blue moon to 
a patient watcher, and even then had torn his way back 
into darkness in frenzied haste, Lord Morley could hardly 
have written three volumes about him. Hence most of us 
are a great deal more mystified by the doings of beasts and 
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birds than by the doings of men. I dropped into a country 
inn the other evening, where a couple of men, workers at 
the watercress beds, were talking about the cuckoo that 
had been heard for the first time that morning. The land- 
lord said that it was a wonderful thing how cuckoos come 
to England all the way from Africa and nobody sees them 
coming. “ What makes you think the cuckoo comes from 
Africa ? ” asked one of the men, who had a military ribbon 
sewed on his shabby waistcoat. “ Isn’t it known?” said 
the landlord; “doesn’t everybody say so?” The 
man pulled at a clay pipe. “I been to Africa,” he 
declared, “‘ and I never saw a cuckoo. I know lots of men 
been to Africa, and I’ve asked them this question, and not 
one of them could ever tell me he saw a cuckoo.” His 


friend nodded. ‘“‘I been to Africa, too,” he said. “ And 
did you ever see a cuckoo ?” the other asked him. “ No, 
I never saw no cuckoo,” was the answer. ‘‘ But where,” 


demanded the orthodox landlord, “‘ does the cuckoo go 
when it leaves England?” “ Ah!” said the man, taking 
the pipe out of his mouth, “ but does it go? Or does it 
change its plumage and turn into a ’awk? Did you ever 
notice that there are more ’awks in winter than in summer ? ” 
I asked him if he also believed that swallows stayed in Eng- 
land and hibernated at the bottom of ponds. ‘“ No,” he 
said, “swallows have been seen from the lighthouses 
coming across. Mind, I don’t say I believe a cuckoo turns 
intoa awk. But I want to meet a man who can honestly 
tell me he has ever seen a cuckoo in Africa. It’s a wonderful 
thing,” he added, “to think that thousands of birds can 
find their way all those miles over the sea from Russia and 
Africa, and God knows where, and each of them drop down 
initsown place. It’s as if each of them knows exactly. How 
do they know? Wild duck, wild geese—they all do it.” 
To hear birds talked of in this way in a public-house—and 
I have often heard talk of the sort in ill-lit bars, both in 
fishing-villages and in country places—confirmed me in the 
opinion that an interest in birds, instead of being a modern 
heresy, as is sometimes maintained, is one of the common 
and secular interests of mankind. Let your morning walk 
include the dell of thorn and bramble where the two night- 
ingales, their white breasts visible through the leaves, are 
practising their songs, and let your evening walk include 
a visit to the little public-house—it is only a hundred yards 
away—and you will agree with me. The landlord’s face 
is bright with a really enthusiastic smile as he nods and 
says: “ I reckon the cock chaifinch is a purty bird.”” And 
theman with the clay pipe nods and agrees, “‘ None purtier.” 
" @ 


HELIOTHERAPY ARRIVES 


HE oldest of new things has reached our shores at 
last. According to the Egyptologists, it was 
Akhen-aten, in the fourteenth century B.c., who 

first taught the worship of the sun. He ante-dated 
Zoroaster, therefore, and Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine and heliotherapy. We find some references 
among the Roman physicians also, but there follows a 
long age of darkness, during which all forms of Nature- 
worship were counted Pagan and anti-Christian; and 
medicine, which had made a noble beginning with the 
Greeks, was replaced by a compost of the vilest, most 
degraded and imbecile superstitions. When, at long last, 
the idea of heliotherapy returned, it did so not on funda- 
mental biological or physiological grounds at all, but 
solely as an application of the principle of disinfection, 
antisepsis or bactericidal action, to which the mighty work 
of Pasteur led us. On a very tiny scale, in a very restricted 
and unimportant field, this led to good results, in the local 
treatment of a form of cutaneous tuberculosis by sunlight, 
applied according to the method initiated by Finsen of 
Copenhagen ; and, to this hour, with scarcely any excep- 





tions (and those only exceptional in part) that is all we have 
grasped of the therapeutics of sunlight in this country. 

Medical students are caused to learn a little botany at 
the beginning of their curriculum. Being eager to use the 
stethoscope and write prescriptions, I asked Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour, Professor of Botany in Edinburgh, in the 
mid-’nineties of the last century, why we should be delayed 
in our work by questions so entirely remote from those 
which were our proper concern. I vividly remember his 
answer, upon a hillside in Arran, during a Saturday “ botany 
excursion.”” He said that, for one reason, we should know 
something of plants as materia medica; but the chief 
reason for beginning with botany was that thus we might 
gain an understanding of the ways and nature of living 
things under the simplest conditions. It was a wise 
answer. The laws of life are the laws of all life. If we 
understood the flower in the crannied wall, we should 
“know what God and man is.” The fundamentals of 
biology and medicine are set in biochemistry, and the 
vegetable world gives us these problems in their primary, 
most accessible and least complicated form. But consider 
Harley Street, without a tree or a blade of grass, the air 
laden with the effluent of motor-cars, the dark rooms, the 
patients, creatures of custom and artifice, the practitioner, 
diving down through their clothes to an inch or two of 
anemic and flaccid skin, and prescribing something out 
of a bottle, which is called “ medicine ’’—a noble word 
that means “ healing”—or proposing one or another of 
the hideous operations which the surgeons successively 
introduce, exploit and abandon. When I am ill, I go to 
Harley Street, like everyone else ; I believe in good drugs 
and have immensely benefited by good surgery. All 
honour to these things; but how immeasurably remote 
is the whole system from any natural order of things, and 
especially from the truth that man is a living being, part 
of the order of living nature, who must conform to certain 
universal laws of life, or pay the penalty ; who, in Bacon’s 
profound words, can “command Nature only by obeying 
her.” 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow. By a 
process, the first steps of which we are just beginning to be 
able to imitate in the laboratory, the leaf utilises the carbon 
from the carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, and builds it 
up into a series of proteins, on the one hand, and carbo- 
hydrates on the other. This it does by the light and the 
ultra-violet rays, but not by the heat of the sun ; and upon 
this act the whole of the living world depends. We recog- 
nise the green plant, therefore, as anabolic, up-building or 
constructive in its chemistry, and photo-synthesis as the 
beginning of all our lives. With the plant, however, we 
have hitherto much too sharply contrasted the animal, 
which we have regarded as katabolic or down-breaking, 
using up the products of vegetable photo-synthesis ; and 
it has been left to non-scientific persons, more or less 
regarded as sentimentalists or cranks, to look upon children 
as we look upon plants, and to introduce the idea of the 
“kindergarten.” 


But now, also, from the lovely land of Froebel comes the 
discovery that we are all children of light, that when we 
are planted out in gardens, so to say, or restored to the 
sunlight, we react as growing plants do, and that, as 
Michelet said: ‘ Of all flowers the human flower is that 
which has most need of the sun.” No priority in this 
matter rests with Dr. A. Rollier, of Leysin, nor with any 
other modern ; for that we must go back to Hippocrates; 
but in 1903 he began the treatment of so-called surgical 
tuberculosis by general exposure to sunlight, as distinct 
from the local antiseptic method used by Finsen against 
merely superficial lesions. Ever since I became acquainted 
with his work, I have recognised and declared it to be 
the best thing, incomparably, in contemporary medicine 
anywhere ; and since reading his La Cure de Soleil, published 
in 1914, I have never rested until a translation of it should 
d3 
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appear in English for those practitioners, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who, in any case, seldom find time to break 
the wrappers of their own medical journals. There is now 
before us a more useful volume than the original, for it has 
been revised, re-written, extended, and the record of cases 
and statistics has been brought up-to-date, with most 
conclusive results. I have steadily described La Cure 
de Soleil as the most valuable book on tuberculosis ever 
published, and this is more so. With its appearance 
heliotherapy arrives upon our shores, never to leave them, 
and a new epoch in medicine and hygiene dawns.* The 
book is well illustrated, though not on the ample scale of 
the original, and it is in some sense encyclopedic, thanks to 
the chapters contributed by experts on various aspects of 
the subject. It must and necessarily will be read by all 
persons who, in any capacity, are concerned with the 
treatment or prevention of tuberculosis. This is primarily 
a clinical volume, by a master-clinician, setting forth the 
methods and results of a mode of treatment which is without 
a remote rival, and which constitutes an inevitable and 
final condemnation of all other methods of treating “ surgi- 
cal” tuberculosis ; but it contains a page or two upon what 
I have called helio-hygiene, and a very brief chapter upon 
the heliotherapy of non-tuberculous diseases—a mere 
introduction to what in a short time will be the theme of 
many volumes. Two smaller works by the Swiss master 
are required in our language as complementary to this 
clinical volume. They are L’Ecole au Soleil and Comment 
Lutter Contre la Tuberculose? Admirable translations of 
them have been made by Mr. Macleod Yearsley, F.R.C.S., 

whose valuable services to the present volume are acknow- 

ledged by the author, and the sooner those translations 

appear the better for education and hygiene in this country, 

and the quicker the end of a disease which, in its so-called 

surgical form alone, is responsible for some nine or ten 

thousand deaths in this country every year, and the con- 

tinued existence of which is a disgrace to our inchoate 

civilisation. 

When the “human flower” is put in the sunlight, 
chemical processes begin, as in the case of the plant. Our 
anabolic possibilities have doubtless been underrated. 
Under the action of the light, pigment develops, and things 
as yet not understood begin to happen. On a fixed diet, 
the quantities of phosphorus, calcium and iron in the 
blood, if previously deficient, begin rapidly to rise. At one 
time it even seemed probable that vitamin-A might be 
made in the skin under the action of light, thus accounting 
for the foreign discoveries that sunlight cures rickets, on the 
hypothesis that the disease is due to lack of vitamin-A 
in the diet. The most recent evidence is to the effect 
that this piece of construction does not happen, but that 
the light makes a little vitamin go a long way. But when 
I saw the work of Dr. Alfred F. Hess in Columbia University 
last December, it seemed clear that light would cure or 
prevent rickets with certainty, whilst the subject of the 
experiment was receiving a diet believed to be totally 
destitute of vitamin-A. When last I referred to this subject 
here, in July of last year, I was rebuked for not explaining 
how sunlight cures rickets. I fear that nobody knows; 
we simply watch the rachitic bones by the X-rays, and 
after a fortnight or so the lesions begin to disappear, 
the total exposure to light having amounted to perhaps 
less than five hours. But we connect rickets with questions 
of the deposition of lime and phosphorus in growing bone, 
and therefore note that exposure to light will double the 
quantity of phosphorus in a baby’s blood during the fort- 
night that elapses before its rickety bones begin to heal. 
We are merely at the beginning of a vast enquiry, but we 
have abundance of knowledge for practice already. 

The most important question of all, for practitioners, is 
the application of heliotherapy to pulmonary tuberculosis. 


I believe it will succeed in that field when its principles are 
understood, but I warn my readers against any attempts 
in this direction before the technique, as taught by Rollier, 
has been mastered. Doubtless the forgotten factor, 
hitherto, has been the temperature of the reaction. Qn 
this I understand that, in the Department of Applied 
Physiology of the Medical Research Council in Hampstead, 
the relations between the action of light and the temperature 
of the living body are being thoroughly worked out for the 
first time. Clinicians who have made disastrous experi. 
ments hitherto have doubtless failed to keep the patient 
cool. I strongly advocate the extension of heliothera 
to phthisis, and utterly repudiate responsibility for the 
accidents that will happen to clinicians who begin by 
exposing the chest to the midday sun for an hour or two, 
The profession must master this volume; and those who 
have responsibility for tuberculosis should visit Leysin, 
and attend the course of lectures and demonstrations which 
will be given, gratuitously, during a week in next August. 
Helio-hygiene is, however, the concern of us all. The 
practical applications of these discoveries are many. They 
constitute a potent new argument against the slums, they 
involve the reconsideration of clothing, especially of chil- 
dren, and soon. The first and simplest thing they require 
is the abolition of the smoke above our cities, and I will 
ask the reader to bear with me whilst, in a single paragraph, 
I indicate the present situation. We have to deal with 
the domestic chimney. On that the point is to build aright 
our new houses, with smokeless equipment, as in North 
America. The case is clear and the Minister of Health 
should act in accordance with the unanimous Interim Report 
of Lord Newton’s Committee, the recommendations of 
which have hitherto been signally neglected by the Ministry 
itself, under whose roof that Committee sat.* Also, we 
have to deal with the industrial chimney. A deputation 
representing some of the capitalistic interests involved has 


‘lately been to the Ministry protesting against any legislation. 


These are the men who have inherited our industries from 
the nineteenth century, and under whose direction of them 
we are steadily losing our place in competition with en- 
lightened and enterprising and scientific industry in other 
countries. When these men tell us that they do not know 
how to conduct their enterprises without making places like 
Sheffield and Manchester and the Potteries, we have no 
difficulty in believing them. But we are entitled to point 
to smokeless Essen and Cologne and Diisseldorf and Ziirich 
and New York, and to require that our manufacturers 
should learn lest we perish. This deputation from the 
Federation of British Industries represented a very grave 
danger to the principal industry of any nation, which is 
the culture of the racial life, and upon which all other 
industries depend, and I welcome the timely publication of 
Heliotherapy because it may arouse all who care for public 
health and happiness, the basis of all industrial efficiency, 
to bestir themselves against the vested interests, the 
apathy, the ignorance and the utter indifference to the 
public welfare which are largely responsible for the damnable 
and deadly darkness, like nothing else out of hell, above all 
the cities of what once was England’s green and pleasant 
land. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AND RELIGION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Mr. Godfrey’s remarks about Christians persecuting 
Christians in the past are surely out of place, in view of the 
horrible persecutions of Christians by atheists, now at this 
moment in Russia! Nobody nowadays defends the past 





* Heliotherapy. By Dr. A. Rollier and his Assistants, with fore- 
words by Sir H. J. Gauvain and Dr. C. W. Saleeby. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.. 





*See The Smokeless Cjty, by E. D. Simon, Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester, and Marion Fitzgerald, with an Introduction by Lord Newton. 
Longmans. Is. 6d. 
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tions of Christians, or of anyone else, by Christians. All 
religious persecution of any and every description is utterly and 
entirely wrong, and clean contrary to the principles taught by 
the Founder of Christianity. Moreover, the past persecutions 
to which Mr. Godfrey refers were committed by no one living 
to-day. The men who were really responsible are long dead 
and buried, and will have to answer for their misdeeds at the 
par of history and of Eternal Justice. Why, therefore, seek 
to saddle us with their misdeeds, as Mr. Godfrey appears to do ? 
He omits, moreover, to mention, while he is about it, the cruel 
persecutions of Christians by heathens in the days of the Early 
Roman Empire. 

But as to your remark, which he endorses, that “ in no code 
of Western law is the priest, qua priest, exempt from the penal- 
ties of treason,” and “ if the conviction was just, then undoubt- 
edly the punishment was just by all the ordinary accepted 
standards of civilisation,” the following statement from the 
Yorkshire Post of April 18th (through Reuter’s Moscow corres- 
pondent) should surely be sufficient answer: “ Receiving a 
deputation of provincial Communists, who went to Moscow to 
demand the passing of a death sentence on the Patriarch Tikhon, 
the Soviet Public Prosecutor, Krylenko, made the following 
statement: ‘ The fate of citizen Byellavin (Tikhon) is in our 
hands, and you may rest assured that we will not show undue 
clemency to a representative of the capitalist class. The war 
on religious superstitions is one of our chief aims at the present 
moment. We have declared war on all religions. Any foreign 
intervention on behalf of Tikhon will be of no avail.’ ” 

Why go out of your way, therefore, to assume another reason 
for the “ execution ” of Butkevitz when so obvious a one lies 
here in front of you in the mouth of Krylenko himself? The 
joint protests of civilised humanity, in which our own Labour 
Party took a prominent part, but which you ridiculed as “a 
stunt,” and on which both you, Sir, and Mr. Godfrey, continue 
to pour cold water, or damn with faint praises, saved Cieplak 
from the fate of Butkevitz, and have for the present preserved 
the life of Tikhon.—Yours, etc., WaLTER B. GRAHAM. 

Askham Vicarage, Penrith. 


[Mr. Graham is mistaken. We have not “‘ assumed” any 
reason for the execution of Butkevitz. We have merely protested 
against the assumptions upon which he, in common with most 
of the Press in this country, appear to rely. About the authen- 
ticity of the information printed in the Yorkshire Post we have 
no knowledge. From where was the telegram sent? If, for 
instance, it came from Reval it would probably be true ; if it 
came from Riga it might be true ; if it came from Helsingfors it 
would almost certainly be pure invention. Those who have 
not studied the ramifications of the “news” service from 
Russia can hardly conceive the lengths to which misrepresen- 
tation can go, and the difficulty of arriving at the truth. Our 
comments on this question have been designed only to elicit the 
truth.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—Your attitude towards the present campaign against 
the Soviet Government may be unpopular, but it is quite logical. 
English people could not have chosen a worse ground for an 
attack. A certain amount of brutality towards religious leaders 
is an inevitable consequence of minority or foreign rule, and 
we are the last people in the world to throw stones. The 
“insolent” reply of the Russian Foreign Minister, Weinstein, 
whom recent visitors to Moscow will remember as the courteous 
head of the Anglo-American section of the Foreign Office, was 
not particularly dignified, but its reference to India was justified 
and correct. Let us take three parallel cases from recent 
history. 

1. In 1906 Bal Gangadhar Tilak, who was revered throughout 
the whole of Western India as a Brahmin, and an authority on 
the Vedas, was sentenced in spite of his age and infirmity to 
six years’ imprisonment for speeches against the Government. 

2. On January Ist, 1912, the venerable Sikat ul Islam, the 
chief Mohammedan dignitary of Azerbaijan, was hanged by 
the Russian Army of Occupation in Persia. There was no trial, 
and the unfortunate man was publicly hanged on the tenth day 
of the Mohurram—one of the most holy days of the year—on 
4 gallows decked with Russian flags. 

8. In 1920 Mohandas Gandhi, worshipped as a saint by the 
great majority of Hindus, was sentenced to six years’ imprison- 
ment, which, considering his age, was equivalent to a life sen- 
tence, His anti-government campaign was allowed by all 
Parties to be inspired by religious motives, and though some of 
his Mohammedan supporters intrigued with their co-religionists 
in Afghanistan, there is no evidence that the “‘ Mahatma” did so. 





Neither the English Church nor the other English religious 
bodies protested against any of these sentences. The English 
Government, the co-partner of Tsarist Russia in the exploitation 
of Persia, did send a protest, through Sir George Buchanan, 
against the murder of Sikat ul Islam, but on the grounds of the 
inexpediency, not the immorality, of the action. 

It is interesting to remember that England at one time hoped 
to Christianise India, and one of the excuses for the indefensible 
annexation of Sind was that it “opened up fresh fields for 
Christ.” We have long abandoned that idea, but occasional 
severity towards religious leaders is necessary in countries like 
Russia and India, where a small compact minority rules over a 
vast area inhabited almost entirely by illiterate peasants, and 
where the few educated people are almost unanimously opposed 
to the bureaucracy which governs them.—Yours, etc., 

Oatlands Park, Weybridge. G. T. Garrarr. 


THE VALUE OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of Taz New StaresMan. 


; Srr,—I wish to draw attention to two unaccountable errors 
in my quotation from Mr. H. G. Wells in last week’s article, 
“The Value of Music.” One is the word “ disdain ” instead of 
* dismiss,” in his first sentence, which should read: 

‘The reader will remark that I have glanced at Homer and the 
Rig Veda only to dismiss them, and that Shakespeare and Goethe, 
Euripides and Virgil, and so forth, are not even named. 

The other is the omission of the word “ six ” before “ greatest ” 
in the following sentence: 

And just as I declined to think of Shakespeare, that most lovable, 
humorous, melodious, and understanding man, as one of the six 
greatest men, so do I refuse to consider his plays, or any one of his 
plays, as of supreme importance in human affairs. 

These textual discrepancies do not affect Mr. Wells’ theme 
nor my argument. They are, however, none the less regrettable, 
and I apologise sincerely to Mr. Wells for them.—Yours, etc., 

W. J. Turner. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—When men like gods fall out I intervene with some 
trepidation. But surely Mr. Turner in his criticism of Mr. 
Wells’ article on the ten most important books, is making 
much ado about almost nothing. It is clear that Mr. Wells 
does not deny “ the power ”’ of great literature such as Shake- 
speare and the rest, in the sense in which Mr. Turner uses the 
word “ power.” He admits that these may be the “ most 
moving books.” All power arises from that fundamental, 
emotional region which is man’s spiritual nature, and the value 
of our Homers and Shakespeares is that they nourish, educate 
and raise to a higher level this spiritual nature. They give us 
desire, “ impelling spiritual emotion,’ to quote Mr. Turner. 
But it is not mere impulse and emotion of which Mr. Wells 
is thinking. It is the directive power of ideas. And in such 
a case as that of Shakespeare Mr. Wells feels what Tolstoy 
felt, that while there is emotional nourishment there is not a 
philosophy nor ideas with directive power over the future. 
Darwin from this standpoint may be more important than 
Shakespeare. 

It is possible to argue about this and disagree with it. But 
it is scarcely “incredible drivel” or “ ignorant claptrap.” 
And Mr. Turner gives himself away when he applies such terms 
to Mr. Wells’ remarks. 

May I present him with a discovery ? In Mr. Wells’ Outline 
there is not a single reference to Shakespeare! There is indeed 
a footnote by Sir Gilbert Murray referring to the “ idealized 
Fool of Shakespeare.” But even here a horrid thought arises 
—the “‘ of’? may be a printer’s interpolation to save our im- 
mortal Bard from insult !—Yours, etc., A. H. M. 


SHAKESPEARE 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I observe with pleasure that a company of American 
actors and actresses have sent a sympathetic message to the 
Director of the Shakespearean Celebrations at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, saying that they regard the “ poetry and philosophy of 
Shakespeare's plays "as the “ most potent agent in the further- 
ance of Anglo-American friendship.” This is the utmost the 
most sentimental amongst us could demand of Shakespeare, 
but it was, perhaps, a pity that the message should have gone 
on to say that this blessed influence of Shakespeare's plays will 
continue to promote Anglo-American friendship ‘‘ long after 
the platitudinous tongues of politicians have been stilled.” 
I regret this sarcasm, and for two reasons—first, because there 
is no und to believe that the voluble tribe of platitudinous 
politicians will cease to exist, so long as greedy men have tongues 
to wag, and silly folk ears to hear; and, secondly, because it 
may provoke a P. P. (platitudinous politician) to retort upon 
the S. A. (strutting actor) that Shakespeare’s influence for e 
could not but be increased if a race of mumbling and inarticulate- 
speaking actors and actresses, who do their best to render 
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Shakespeare’s poetry unrecognisable, and his philosophy unintel- 
Raitie, were also to be “ stilled,”’ I presume, by death. 

This retort would be extravagantly unjust, as most retorts 
usually are, but when personalities are exchanged civility ceases 


to be expected. 
What is really needed is that politicians, on both sides of the 


Atlantic, in the near neighbourhood of Whitehall and of the 
White House, respectively, should cleanse their tongues from 
“platitudes,” and that actors and actresses should learn to 
speak Shakespeare’s words, so as to distinguish between his 


try and his prose, between his sense and his nonsense.— 
Sounh etc. NEITHER P. P. nor S. A. 


PRICES }WHICH INTEREST MR.3 ARNOLD 
BENNETT’S READERS 


To the~Editor*of Tur NEw STATESMAN. ‘Lee 
“$1r,—The prices of meals quoted in your recent notice of 
Mr. Bennett’s Things which have Interested Me are not up-to- 
date. But if understood as “ pre-war” prices, they are quite 
accurate. The figures, for instance, for Brive are identical with 
those stated in my copy issued 1914 of the Annuaire du Touring- 
Club de France (3 f. and 3f. 50 c., at present rates worth scarcely 
one shilling). The present charge is, as stated in the Guide 
Michelin, 1928 edition, 7f. 50c. (or about 2s. 2d.). 

The fare, which deserves all Mr. Bennett has said in its praise, 
constitutes an object lesson in excellence, abundance and 
“reasonable” charges, from which our insular caterers at 
home might well gain instruction. But till the Surrey County 
Council and others can convince English boys that cookery is 
not exclusively a “ girls’ job” we shall probably continue to 
hear of “ foreign ” cooks in all the best posts (in royal palaces 
at the salary of a county court judge) paying others to do for 
us what we ought to learn to do for ourselves.—Yours, etc., 

Montaubau. T. BADEN POWELL. 


Miscellany 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 


2 [ ‘SHE mist is down on an oily stretch of washed- 

out sea; through the mist the bats-wings of 

a sealing schooner are just indicated. In the 
foreground, all but leaping out of the frame, an open row- 
boat, painted the rawest blue and white, rides up over the 
shoulder of a swell. A man in a blood-red jersey and long 
boots, all shining with moisture, stands at the bows holding 
up the carcase of a silver-bellied sea-otter from whose pelt 
the wet drips in moonstones. Now the artist who could 
paint the silver wash of the mist, the raw red wrists of 
the man, would be something of a workman.” 

I think you will agree that the man who painted that 
picture in words—it was Mr. Kipling—was also something 
of a workman. Every stroke is laconic and fixes exactly 
and vividly what he saw. “ Bats-wings,” “drips in 
moonstones”’—with what energetic precision the one 
phrase conveys both the flaccidness and the dark colour 
of the schooner’s sails, and the other, both the glitter and 
opacity of the heavy salt drops! Yet if that picture were 
painted just as it is described, you would be very doubtful 
about its value as a work of art. Some quality, some kind 
of all-important feeling—beauty, if you are not afraid of 
an old-fashioned word—is lacking in this vivid piece of 
writing, though the passage proves the writer to be “* some- 
thing of a workman.” When one enters the Alpine Club 
Gallery one knows in a minute that Mr. John is indeed 
“something of a workman,” that he is one of those rare 
painters whose hand infallibly obeys his eye. There is no 
task which either his model or his fantasy can set him 
that his hand will not instantly carry out, with a bold 
or careful perfection that leaves us astonished at his skill. 

Is his subject a very pink, middle-aged gentleman, 
gazing with harmless naughtiness above a collar far too 
tight ? With one dab beneath the chin Mr. John will 
suggest the quality of the fleshy neck, and through realism 
alone achieve a caricature. Has his eye been lately devour- 
ing El] Grecos ? (Mr. John has a devouring eye, or rather 
an eye like an enormous sponge which absorbs whatever 
medium it is dipped in)—he can project an ecstatic flickering 
conglomeration of elongated figures, with pale, rapt, 





—— 


upward-gazing faces; and lo! on the canvas the master’s 
iceberg clouds, his old agitated saints with bristling beards, 
his whites, purples, browns and greys. Moreover, the 
whole pastiche is filled with vitality. Only the spirit js 
not the spirit of Toledo, but of thrumming guitars and 
mummery, and Mr. John’s power of design is a long way 
behind the master’s. Look how out of place the 
nude is to the left of the foreground; consider how 
much of the large picture is composed of interstices 
packed with stuffing. Does a head suggest primitive 
treatment ?—Mr. John can supply it. A Holbein ?—he 
can be definite and firm. Does his sitter suggest the 
mischievous laughter of a girl by Reynolds ?—he can 
substitute for that old-fashioned, homely witchery the 
modern modish bacchante smile, keeping the turn of eyes 
and head ; and dash in, cleverness being here appropriate, 
transparent fingers in Mr. Sargent’s short-hand. Mr, 
John reminds one of a marvellous linguist who can 
make a striking speech in any tongue. Has he, also, a 
language of his own in which to translate impressions? 
Yes, but it is a still small voice compared with his wonderful 
gifts as an all-round executant. 


Of course, he has invented a new type of beauty, and 
that is a symptom of a kind of eminence. Like Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Burne-Jones and Rossetti before him, 
he has taught the eyes of his contemporaries to 
see and respond to a certain type, a creature in 
his case whose mother was a gipsy and whose father 
was a pre-Raphaelite. There are some early drawings 
on the walls, and although these have not the same 
power to astound, I am not sure that they have not greater 
power increasingly to please. For when the first sensation 
of being stunned by his skill is over, a feeling of disappoint- 
ment begins to creep over the mind. This is the more 
odd because it is quite clear that the artist has thought 


‘out most deliberately and carefully beforehand in each case 


what kind of a picture can be made out of his subject, and 
what kind of treatment is most suited to it. Perhaps it is 
because he has such resources at command that the problem 
presents itself to him too often as a technical rather 
than an esthetic one. It is surprising that a picture 
so immediately arresting as the portrait of Madame Suggia 
should be soon eclipsed by anything near it; but the 
visitor to the Alpine Gallery, moving to the right, will 
see a portrait of a hard-faced Canadian soldier in a tin hat 
(No. 18). The painter has caught the expression on her 
face (excelling in fixing a transient expression, he is often 
tempted to over dramatise) of sullen, rapt concentration, 
an almost sleepy look of complete absorption; we can 
feel the glory of the bowing from her rigid stretched-out 
arm. We see and enjoy these attributes in a second, and 
as people rarely look at a picture for longer than ten or 
twenty seconds, the value of such achievement is likely to 
be popularly overrated. But there is no permanent charm 
in the arrangement of the curtains behind, in the colours, 
or in the proportion of their masses. Stiffened in her 
energetic pose, once we have taken her in, as we might 
were she actually playing before us, we have exhausted the 
picture. In the portrait of the dark girl and the fair 
(No. 9) Mr. John contrasts an ominously vital drastic 
type with an elegant sophisticated one. There is a faint 
echo of El Greco in this picture also. At the other end of that 
wall we see the same two girls undramatised ; both pictures 
are striking, especially the former which intrigues the 
imagination. Mr. John is incomparably our most versatile 
and gifted draughtsman. Some day his works will be 
scattered and hung beside the works of other artists who 
excel in other ways besides. How will they look then? 
A visit to the Sargent Room in the National Gallery, 
where among the Wertheimer portraits a portrait by 
Lawrence has been hung, and Lawrence we do not count 
among the painters of royal descent, has a sobering effect 
on contemporary enthusiasm for a contemporary painter. 
JoHN RAvENSHAW. 
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PRINCESS MARY’S WEDDING 
JEWELS AND THE PIED MINSTREL 
(Written April 1st to April 12th, 1922.) 


“ HERE’S a boycott in Fleet Street of Passion 
and Song.” 


Queer men are saying things, “‘ Where are 
we bound? 
Sham and confusion ; Right cheapened by Wrong ! 
And our sky-cleaving pinions are beating the ground.” 


I have three pounds ten in the fold of my purse, 
And nothing to come, neither paper nor gold. 

I have printed three ballad books wrecked by a curse; 
They lie in the Cork Street shop unsold. 





And I’m cornered, and done with—and down in the 
mire ; 
And that seems the sum and the short of the tale, 
For my critical prosing has darkened my lyre ; 


Oft returned, or gone lost, like a fisherman’s sail. 


But hark to me, all ye Spectres of Night, 
And every curator of dungeon and jail— 
One more try ; and I'll set all their windows alight, 
For I'm living in England where Right should not fail. 


And you listen, and whisper me, ““ Why make it worse ! 
Creep through a broken pane, smash in a door. 
Write prose and more prose, and let Song have the 
Hearse; 
Someone will raise her ere June twenty-four.” 


But who can write prose with his heart in a flame, 
And his brain playing hobby-horse over the moon, 
And half of his spirit gone twisted and lame, 
And half of it dancing with ghosts, aswoon ! 


And his body oppressed by four low walls— 
A match-box den that is dismal in June, 

Where rarely the sunlight of morning falls, 
And never one gleam in the afternoon. 


And the whole of him asking in grief and disdain, 
“WhoamI? What wasI? Where amI bound?” 
Left to me nought save the wind and the rain, 
Land for me none, save a six-foot of ground. 


Yet was I not long ago Solomon the Jew ? 
A love lay he carolled—dimly read through a mist ; 
And Deborah ; and David whose touch rang so true 
All who changed burning Thought into Song’s 
amethyst ? 





And was I not Omar, the praiser of wine, 
Of dawn-fire, and roses, and lips to be kissed ; 

And Alfred, whom Vikings thought minstrel divine, 
He, the Spider of Song, weaving webs at her tryst? 


And was I not Cynewulf the fire-breathing thane ; 
And Blondel, who rescued our Richard when thralled ; 
And Wolfram, the “ Grail ” chanter; Olaf the Dane ; 
And Widsith; and Caedmon—scop, troubadour, 
skald ? 


Think of me—Taillefer, light o’ the slain, 
Singing at Senlac a ballad so fair, 

First of the Norman knights glory to gain, 

Singing, and whirling his sword in the air. 


But now they have clouded the clear ringing lyre, 
And dimmed are the splendours of long, long ago. 
Neither England nor Scotland nor Wales show desire, 
Or stoop for the blooms that the dreaming-men throw. 


I have died in a thousand garrets of pain 
Since I sang to the brave of the sword and the bow, 
Neglected and scorned; or a drunkard—Verlaine. 
Oh, what a tumble to measureless woe ! 


Pity me, weep for me, proud millionaire, 
Was it not tragical—Mangan and Poe ! 
Thompson and Thomson, mad Villon and Clare, 
Chatterton, Middleton—tossed like the snow? 


Hunger, strange passion, wild rage, and despair, 
All have I suffered, and bled to the blow. 
But Valour was mine, a fine instinct to dare, 
To lasso the sunlight and burn in Life’s glow. 


See on my proud head a coronal of thorns ; 
Man may not sorrow or sin, but I know; 

I am stabbed by a million sharp down-pressing horns, 
I totter and fall, and my strength is laid low. 


And I raise me and brood ; then I thunder and sing. 
Man’s soul in my hands is a rosebud of fire. 

I touch Vision and Mystery, Ecstasy’s wing. 
I see God; I am rapt; I cleanse all by my lyre. 


You may read on its flame-bow the name of a king, 
And o’er it a seer’s—so shall Singing aspire. 
There are palms in my left hand, round wrist-bone a 
ring; 
And the Staff of the Ages is knit to the wire. 


And I measure Earth’s boundaries by radiance of dreams, 
The bright stars and planets seem jewelry of Tyre, 
Whirled dewdrops, or spray from our swift flowing 

streams. 
I draw them all down to my knees at desire. 


Round me they heap and fall, emeralds and pearls, 
Sapphires, clear topazes, rubies of rose, 

Crystals for queenly heads, gems for dear curls. 
Under my feet deep profundity glows. 


Fast, West, and North and South, all the sky swirls ; 
Out of Night’s mouth bright Immensity flows ; 

O’er me and round me a hemisphere whirls; 
Wide through Heaven's windows a singing wind blows. 


More! how they dazzle, blind, flash on mine eyes ! 


Turquoises, diamonds, and opals dream blue, 

Red, green, and pale yellow—every hue, form, and 

size— 

Rainbows of radiance and crystalline dew. 

‘** Stay with me, speak to me, Power of the Skies! 
Hear me, sweet Jesu and seraphin. 

What shall I do with the wonderful prize ? 
These are enough all Earth’s kingdoms to win.”’ 


Into the high vault tremblingly I peer, 
Heaven’s sword is too nigh, and God’s soul is so 
chaste. 
Softly a whispering voice steals on my ear, 
“* Give them to Mary, and fear not—but haste.” 
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Marvellous answer! Tears spring to my eyes. 


“Thy Mary, dear Lord, casts them down from her 


dress.” 
Oh, what a ringing laugh sunders the skies ! 
“I mean England's Mary, your gracious princess. 


“For now may be proved thou art mightier than scorn, 
Or than Earth’s gleaming merchandise, silver, or 


gold ; 
Take her the stars that from Heaven thou hast torn ; 


Bewitch her with Wordcraft and Thought’s shining 


mould; 


** Ring on her listening ears a carillon of Morn, 
Make radiant her mind with the suns here down 
rolled ; 
Bind, to gladden her eyes, many gems to Song’s Horn, 
Mary, faithful as Penelope, fine as Isolde, 


** And valorous, a soldier’s wife, lovely as morn, 
Her eyes soft as wind-flowers, her lips brave in 
speech, 
Her tresses like ripe-waving billows of corn, 
And honourable her deeds, and her hands swift to 
reach. 


** To this land she shall be as a ministering sun— 
Walk with suns in her hands, and glad stars in her hair, 
And thee I will aid—now ; and when thou hast won. 
Thou shalt sing many songs, and the finest deeds dare. 


** And run to brave Mary, go steadily and strong 
And softly—creep lightly up terrace and stair. 
And fear not her henchmen, their steel nor the thong ; 


No harsh hand shall strike thee while I’m watching © 


there. 


“And fear not her guests, nor the proud watching 
throng, 
Nor glittering of raiment, bright riches and power, 
Though the stairway be steep and the corridor seem long, 
Thou shalt get there, and rest there, and heap high 
her dower. 


** And tell her I love thee—I, Angel of Song. 
We are wed, for I bought thee, and radiant the price. 
Though one thou art many—all have suffered Life’s 
Wrong. 
I will richly reward thee in Paradise. 


** And tell her my name ; ‘tis her right and her due. 
I kiss her ; ‘tis easy as launching of ships. 

I swing like a barque ‘neath a wind-shaken blue, 
To poise a brief spell on the wave of her lips. 


*O! tell her my name, make it plain, whisper clear, 
Say it—Spirit of Song, Life’s one kernel and pole, 
All stirring emotion, strong seed in the sear, 
Pure maker, creator, sin’s cleanser, Form’s Soul. 


** And tell her that oft at Collation and Feast, 

By the red wine and white wine and sweet-scented tea, 
I shall lurk in her cup like a smouldering yeast, 

And make her heart glow, for I’m Joy and pure Glee. 


*“* And take her these gems, she will use well the gain, 
For there’s gloom o’er the Land by the starving’s 
Despair. 
There's a Fiend in your Sun, who has poisoned Christ’s 
rain, 
And cryings and wailings are shaking the air, 





** And the Soil is dishonoured ; but utter this plain— 
There is Hope and Salvation by deeds that are Fair, 
If only the Mighty will wash out the stain 
That has darkened your Judgment Seats everywhere, 
HERBERT Epwarp PALMER, 


Theatre 


MARIONETTES AND WAX-WORK 


i | \HE Marionettes (the famous Teatro dei Piccoli), at 
the Scala Theatre, is one of the prettiest and most 
promising of entertainments. One feels while one 

watches these skilful, delicate, docile little creatures that they 
are the proper interpreters of poetic comedy, of stage 
fairy-stories and dramas which are fine and remote. There 
is so much that is irrelevant to a poet’s purpose in the 
insistent personalities of actors and actresses, when he 
would carry us with him into the kingdom of fancy. It is 
not strange that we should be amused by dolls’ gestures, 
quaintly stiff and extravagantly expressive, but it is 
strange that they should also manage to be touching. 
Yet touching they undoubtedly are. It is almost impossible, 
too, not to believe that one is giving pleasure to these little 
creatures when one applauds them. One can even imagine 
them inspiring a sentimental passion, and some young lover 
hovering round the stage-door with a bouquet picked froma 
rock-garden for the prima donna. The tiny stage can 
lend itself to elegant and delightful effects, far surpassing 
the scenes we saw at the Scala, charming as some of them 
were. The mood in which the performance leaves us is 
that detached and quietly glittering state of spirits, equi- 
distant from a readiness to enjoy nonsense and lyrical 
poetry. 

The next night I went to see The Gay Lord Quez. It 
may have been partly the fault of the puppets, but the 
characters struck me as wax-work. The play has not 
weathered well. Sir Arthur Pinero rarely introduces more 
than one living character into his plays ; the rest are usually 
part of the machinery of the piece. In this case that character 
is, of course, Sophy Fullgarney, the part in which Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh made her name. It is well played by 
Miss Irene Browne, but too slowly in the famous third act. 
She acts the impulsive, snobbish, gallant, desperately lying 
little manicurist very well, and like her famous predecessor 
she keeps the flag flying defiantly after the fort has been 
taken. But the tone of the play has become old-fashioned. 
The marks of class distinctions have shifted, and 
the dramatist gives the impression of not knowing 
now where they lie, and of exaggerating class con- 
sciousness. The lines which once set the whole theatre 
in a roar are now received in silence; and _ these 
failing to distract and _ exhilirate, the mechanism 
of the play becomes obtrusive. Sir Arthur in this play is 
like a conjurer who has had to relinquish the fuss and patter 
which once distracted us from the manipulations necessary 
to his tricks. We miss John Hare’s sudden explosions of 
drastic anger and his reserves of force, which he could 
release with such arresting, not to say alarming, effect. 
Mr. George Grossmith is too limp a Quex, and he neither 
looks nor suggests the old experienced viveur. He has, too, 
the musical-comedy actor’s habit of addressing himself 
more to the audience than to the people on the stage. 
Miss Nancy Atkin could not make more of Muriel Eden, 
for the character is an empty oval of girlishness. Unfor- 
tunately that no longer appeals to the imagination, and the 
change has robbed her relation both to Quex and to her 
young lover of interest. The latter might have expostu- 
lated very effectively in his own behalf when he was surprised 
by Muriel giving the devoted Sophy a kiss—at the latter's 
request. When he picks up his hat and departs, leaving the 
field to Quex, we are more than ever convinced that these 
figures are wax-work. Desmonp MacCartTuay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


MONG poets, perhaps Coleridge was the most gifted 
A philosopher ; among philosophers, Plato was cer- 


tainly the greatest poet. Poets not infrequently 
philosophise, but philosophers seldom drop into poetry. 
Had philosophers written verse more often, most of them 
would not have risen above the level of Erasmus Darwin. 
Mr. Santayana has collected his best poems (Poems. 
Constable. 7s. 6d.), and they are good poems. 


* * * 


We might have guessed that Mr. Santayana would 
write poetry. He resembles a sage rather than a meta- 
physician, and his favourite theme is an exhortation to live 
in the imagination ; not in the bubble of our private dreams, 
but in a much larger bubble, which should contain as much 
objective truth as possible, tinged not only with the emotion 
of the poet himself but with the dreams of the ages. 
In love he is a pure platonist. He has written a preface 
which, as we might expect, is very good criticism, and, 
being the most detached of men, he has no difficulty in 
seeing his own work without bias. “Of impassioned 
tenderness or Dionysiac frenzy I have nothing,” he says, 
“nor even of that magic and pregnancy of phrase—really 
the creation of a fresh idiom which marks the highest 
flights of poetry. Even if my temperament had been 
naturally warmer, the fact that the English language 
(and I can write no other with assurance) was not my 
mother tongue would of itself preclude any inspired use 
of it on my part; its roots do not quite touch my centre. 
I never drank in in my childhood the homely cadences 
and ditties which in pure spontaneous poetry set the essen- 
tial key. I know no words redolent of the wonder-world, 
the fairy tale or the cradle. Moreover, I am city-bred, and 
that companionship with nature, those rural notes, which 
for English poets are almost inseparable from poetic feeling, 
fail me altogether. Landscape to me is only a background 
for fable or a symbol for fate, as it was to the ancients ; 
and the human scene itself is but a theme for reflection. My 
approach to language is literary, my images are only 
metaphors. .” “ And yet,” he adds, “ the sincerity 
is absolute, not only in respect to the thought which might 
be abstracted from them and expressed in prose, but also 
in respect to the aura of literary and religious associations 
which envelopes them.” His verses, intellectual as their 
texture is, express a genuine inspiration. His Muse is 
the ghost of the Muse of a lesser Leopardi, a smaller 
Matthew Arnold. He notices himself her kinship with the 
Muse of Alfred de Musset, but I think this holds good of 
a mood which the philosopher disdains, though he sym- 
pathises with it. He sighs, but he never wails. 

* * * 


His poems have long been familiar to me, and I have 
found them wear very well. They were printed first years 
ago by Fisher Unwin under the title, A Hermit of Carmel 
and Other Poems. From this edition, besides several 
shorter poems, the two long ones, “The Hermit” and 
“The Knight’s Return,” have been wisely omitted, and 
unpublished poems and sonnets added. The two longer 
poems are not much loss; but I miss some of the others. 
Mr. Santayana has evidently resolved to offer us now only 
pure poetry ; but I miss the long piece of literary criticism 
im verse called “‘ The Poetic Medium,” which was a spirited 
composition : 

“Spare me!” I cried. “Shall some prolific bard 
Reel off bright lyrics at a cent a yard, 

All about April rain, December snow, 

The brook, the sunset and the squawking crow ? 
Shall little Swinburnes turn a verse with ease 
And sing the flaccid pleasures of disease ? 

Shall mimics, drunk with each Castalian rill, 

Be any poet but themselves at will, 


Luscious when Keats, when Spenser quaint and dull, 
When Browning turgid and Noodles null ? 

Shall weaklings, in thick verse and tortured prose, 
Strike affectation’s quintessential pose, 

Sniffing the odours of a perfumed brain 

Where melts a Wordsworth plus a Paul Verlaine ? 


Better Pope’s squirrel eye and polished sneer 
Than idiot mouthings, false without veneer. 
Never will they dig deep or build for time 
Who of unreason weave a maze of rhyme, 
Worship a weakness, nurse a whim, and bind 
Wreaths about temples tenantless of mind, 
Forsake the path the seeing Muses trod, 

And shatter Nature to discover God. 


* * * 


There are a good many passages from the old volume 
which I should like to transcribe for the benefit of those 
who only possess the new. I miss The Six Wise Fools ; 
the Scholar, the Sport, the Critic, the Pessimist, the Lover 
and the Author who speak in turn in verse, which Mr. 
Santayana thinks no doubt too jaunty and trivial to be 
repeated. Yet his turn for neat epigram is by no means 
the least of his gifts : 

I set my heart on being good, 

Believed the Bible to the letter, 

Yes, joined a Christian brotherhood 

When I was young and knew no better ; 
And, if I sometimes sinned, I wept 

That God’s commandments were not kept. 
As time went on, I understood 

That it was wrong to be so good. 


My heart I set on being wise 

And passing for a clever fellow : 
Reading o’ nights I spoilt my eyes, 
And lack of fresh air turned me yellow. 
Each book I read said t’other lied, 

I saw the less the more I pried, 

And so I found to my surprise, 

I was a fool to be so wise. 


So says the Pessimist. 
* » » 


But in this book Mr. Santayana wishes only to give us 
poetry, and how fine and grave his poetry can be this 
sonnet will show : 

O world, thou choosest not the better part ! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies ; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


* * * 


To Mr. Santayana philosophy is not an official occupation, 
a pursuit which he drops in unprofessional hours, after 
he has done a turn of work at solving theoretic puzzles. 
Philosophy is his life. His thought colours his response 
to all that he observes and everything that happens to 
him. Consequently his poetry is a part of his philosophy, 
like the epigrams which the Greek sages wrote. He admits 
that his philosophy, “ especially as expressed in this more 
sentimental form, may not seem very robust or joyous.” 
It is rather courageous, calm and cold. He writes like an 
exile in the modern world. His poem Avila expresses 
this homesickness best, and it is one of his best poems. 
And when in the opening of a sonnet he asks : 


What riches have you that you deem me poor, 
Or what large comfort that you call me sad ? 


it is certainly not very easy to reply. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOVELS 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


NEW 


The Conquered. By Naomi Mircuison. 


The Soul Sifters. By A. J. ANDERSON. 
7s. 6d. 


Paul Redway. By G. A. Patey. 7s. 6d. 


With The Conquered, which is apparently her first book, Mrs. 
Mitchison establishes herself as the best, if not the only English, 
historical novelist now writing. Those who, like myself, are 
not scholars enough to test its accuracy in description, can take 
Mr. Ernest Barker’s word for the book being “ really history.” 
It deals with the first century B.c., which makes its success the 
more remarkable. The further back into the past that a story 
is placed, the more difficult it is to make it plausible, because 
of the perpetual change in human nature. Les Dieux ont soif 
is convincing, and so are parts of John Inglesant ; but look at 
Salammbo! The book is a superb decoration made by a 
genius with a taste for the cruel and a passion for the astonishing. 
An enterprising American publisher advertises a translation 
of “‘ The fascinating works of Gustave Flaubert ”’ in the following 
terms : 

THE GIRL WHO PAID THE PRICE OF VICTORY. 
The Huns were invading the land, beating back the defenders 
of civilisation. Salammbo alone held the power to dismay the 

Barbarians—if she would pay the price! How could one weak 

woman turn back the hordes of the enemy ? . . . We tremble for 

the fascinating Salammbo as she goes on the fearful trip which 

saves her city... . 


But who besides the writer of this advertisement has ever 
trembled for the fascinating Salammbo ? 

The Conquered is the story of Cesar’s Gallic Wars as seen 
by a Gaul who has become the slave and batman of a Roman 
officer. The Roman is a charming youth who has saved 
Merovic (the slave) from a cruel death. At first Merovic’s 
patriotism is confined to the corner of Gaul (what is now 
Brittany) from which he comes, but gradually a fellow-feeling 
with all the Gauls against the Roman invaders possesses him. 
And this book is the story of the contest in his soul between 
growing patriotism and his passionate devotion to his master. 
Mrs. Mitchison makes her characters talk in modern English 
instead of in the stilted jargon beloved of the ordinary historical 
novelist, and at the same time skilfully avoids lending them 
thoughts or emotions which would strike one as incongruous. 
Without any set-pieces she gives an impressive picture of 
Gaul during the seven years of Cesar’s campaigns. At the 
same time she makes the emotions of her characters actual 
and our own. In fact, The Conquered seems to me in many 
respects the most attractive and poignant historical novel that 
I have ever read. Particularly remarkable, I think, is the 
skill with which Mrs. Mitchison holds the balance between the 
two contending forces in the Gaul’s soul. ‘“ Victrix causa diis 
placuit sed victa puellis”’ she writes at the head of her book, 
and I expect many readers will be anxious all the time for 
Merovic to desert the Roman and join his countrymen, but 
I confess that it was the personal relation which held all my 
sympathy, and held it very closely. 

I do not know how better than by this confession to show the 
impact that the book makes on the imagination. Mrs. Mitchison 
seems to make her effects without strain, and everyone who 
reads this first book of hers will be excited about her future. 
She has kept the figure of Czsar in the distant background of 
her book. But if historical fiction is to exist at all, it seems 
permissible to use the real personages of history, and I rather 
hope that in her next book Mrs. Mitchison will give us a 
** Close-up,” or full-length portrait, of Cesar himself. As it is, 
I want to start reading again the great Commentaries which 
begin ‘‘ Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres.” 

We are all psycho-analysts now. That is to say that it is as 
difficult for an educated person to neglect the theories of Freud 
and his rivals as it would have been for his father to ignore the 
equally disconcerting discoveries of Darwin. The first maps 
of the Indies and America were crude affairs in which imagination 
had more part than knowledge. The explorers could only guess 
at the contours of the coast and the general lie of the land ; 
but where till then there had been for men only an unimaginable 
void or legendary Islands of the Blest, there were now gaudy 
jungles, rivers like seas, and brilliant dolphin-haunted bays. 
When Cortez climbed the peak in Darien, the Pacific ceased 
to be a mere hypothesis. Similarly if some of Freud’s surmises 
seem wild, and if he tells us of men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders, it is permissible to doubt his deductions, but 
impossible to dismiss them. 


Grant Richards. 





The novel has always been concerned with the actions of men 
chiefly as the result of their mental states, and it was obvious 
that the new psychology must have enduring effects on it, 
Miss May Sinclair and Miss Rebecca West are two of the prin. 
cipal settlers in these undeveloped regions; Mr. Huxley and 
Miss Macaulay have found matter for satire in these fantastic 
travellers’ tales ; and now Mr. Anderson sets out, as it were, 
to show that it is Vespucci not Columbus whose charts we 
should believe. 

The chapter headings of The Soul Sifters, ‘“‘ Hot on the 
Trail,” ‘* The Last Link,” and so on, demonstrate the sporting 
spirit in which Mr. Anderson has written what is frankly a 
propagandist novel. The story may be said to describe the 
rivalry between the fascinating but unscrupulous Fraulein 
Freudia and the noble and pure Miss Adleria to rescue the 
handsome hero by solving the mystery of his captivity in Castle 
Shell-shock. Dreams and word-tests make exciting clues 
which the rivals interpret in their different ways like the stupid 
Inspector and Sherlock Holmes. It all makes what is called 
a rattling good story, though it is equally unlike a best seller 
and a work of art. I think the critic of psychology would be 
the proper person to make the sort of criticism of the book that 
the author would appreciate. It needs an expert to weigh the 
merits of the warring schools of Vienna and of Zurich, and it 
seems to me the height of presumption for a literary critic 
to decide the value of the books in which Freud and Jung and 
Adler expose their hypotheses. But this is a novel, and I 
suppose I must point out what seems to me the weakness of 
the theme. I have not the impertinence to be either a Freudian 
or an anti-Freudian, and Mr. Anderson is no doubt better 
equipped than I to expound the various theories of the psycho- 
analysts, but I doubt if he has succeeded in doing justice to 
either of the parties, and he seems to me to misrepresent those 
that he supports more grossly than those he condemns. In his 
preface he disclaims entire responsibility for the views of his 
characters, so it is possible to be frank. The Adlerian doctor, 
Sir Gwyn Williams, in the violence of his attack on Freud’s 
personal character and in his highly unscientific disgust with 
Freud’s theories, gives himself hopelessly away. The chief 
difference between Freud and Adler (I speak under correction) 


‘ is that sexual disturbance is according to the former the cause 


of the neurosis, according to the latter only a symbol or result 
of it. Adler himself discusses the causes of the CEdipus-Complex 
very seriously, and if Sir Gwyn Williams cannot mention it 
without a shudder, it is either because he has not understood 
Adler, from whom he derives his theories, or else because when 
it is mentioned he ceases to be a scientist, and becomes a man 
—and a son. It may be inevitable that in all propagandist 
novels the other side should be presented rather unfairly, but 
it is a pity to give the exponent of “ the right ideas ” so serious 
a weakness. The Freudian doctor in the book may have 
been wrong, but the Adlerian is clearly neurotic. And it 
is his complexes which point most decidedly to the necessity 
of what Mr. Anderson puts on his title page: ‘“* The psycho- 
analyst himself must be analysed before he practises analysis.” 
For the rest, The Soul Sifters is a quite intelligent book that 
ought to interest lots of people. 

Paul Redway is a puzzle. It is a commonplace to say that 
only experience enables most artists properly to express their 
individuality ; a personal style is only achieved by a long and 
difficult process of elimination. Most juvenilia consist of 
homage in its sincerest form. But Paul Redway is both 
unimitative and unsophisticated, like the paintings of Rousseau 
of the Customs-House. Indeed, if it were the least bit more 
naif, one would suspect it of being deliberate. But I believe 
the author to be an unconscious artist in the sense that Pepys 
and Casanova were. I do not mean that he is ignorant, of 
unthoughtful, or simple with the divine simplicity of W. H. 
Davies. But he seems to have hit on an admirable way of 
writing almost by accident. He is like the producer of plays 
who puts up a placard at the beginning of every scene, “This 
is the Sea-Coast of Bohemia” or “ This is a Blasted Heath”: 
he takes nothing for granted. But he also keeps remarkably 
clear of everything that is not relevant to his purpose. The 
most important part of many modern books is written between 
the lines : there is an increasing tendency to make the reader do 
most of the work. But Mr. Paléy, though often subtle, 1s 
always direct, and it is his directness which makes his book 
unlike any other. “ Out of The Young Visiters by The Way 
of All Flesh” is the pedigree suggested for it, and all these 
books have this directness which the professional novelist 
rarely attains. But just as the most educated painters have 
attempted to make use of primitive methods, there is one 
writer who has come near to this quality by sheer force of 
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PARSONS’ 
BOOKS 


FICTION 7/6. 


SINNERS IN 
HEAVEN 


By CLIVE ARDEN 


The author of Mr. Leonard Parsons’ Prize Novel em- 
phasises very cleverly the sharp contrast between life in 
an English village with its smallness of outlook, and life 
in the wild places of the world where convention and 
tradition are unknown. 


FALSE GODDESSES 
By RACHEL FERGUSON 


The Morning Post: “ Miss Ferguson is one of the 
wittiest of women journalists. In ‘ False God- 
desses’ she has written a brilliant first novel. We hope 
she will go on writing novels.” 


SUCH AS SIT IN JUDGMENT 
By MARGERY LAND MAY 


The Times : “Worked out with ingenuity and fresh- 
ness. The interest is sustained to the end.” 


BOX O° LIGHTS 
By HENRY BAERLEIN 


The public which enjoyed Mr. Baerlein’s “ The House 
of the Fighting Cocks” will find in his new book the 
same spirit of laughter and comedy that is independent 
of time and space. 


HURRICANE 
By LESTER RALPH 


The author of “Geoghan’s Kid” in his latest novel 
gives a vivid picture of the conflicting interests of colour 
and caste in Bermuda. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIAL LIFE AND THE CROWD 
By J. LIONEL TAYLER 7/6 
This is a criticism rather than an attack on political 


theory in general and on the theory of democracy tn 
particular. 


SHOUTS AND MURMURS 
By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 8/6 


The Morning Post: “ There is much sound and well- 
written dramatic criticism in this joyous book.’ 


THE CULTIVATION OF 


SENTIMENT 
By HAROLD BURROWS 2/6 


“ Sentiments are the mainspring of all educated human 
activity, reason playing but a minor part.” This ts the 
theme of Mr. Burrows’s thought-provoking book. 


THE WATSONS 


ByJANE AUSTEN. With an Introduction 


by A. B. WALKLEY. (Second Impression.) 
6/- 


W.C. 


LEONARD 


NEW 








London, 


Devonshire Street :: 


























TENNYSON 


By HAROLD NICOLSON, author of “ Paul 
Verlaine,” etc. 12/6 net. 


Edmund Gosse in the Sunday Times:—... 

“Mr. Nicolson has written a full, lucid and eloquent treatise. . . . 
His illustrations are apt, his attitude completely modern, and yet 
courteous and gentle even in censure.” 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 


HARCOURT 
By A. G. GARDINER. 2 vols. 45/- net. 
J. L. Hammond in the Manchester Guardian:—“ A brilliant 


achievement. ... Mr. Gardiner possesses just the qualities 
that were wanted .. .” 
Cc. F. G. Masterman in the Westminster Gazette :—*“ This 
most brilliant of modern biographies.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BRITISH 


AMMA 


EMPIRE 
By HOWARD ROBINSON. 12/6 net. 
Ramsay Muir in Westminster Gazette :—‘“ The best single- 





volume text-book on the history and organisation of the British 
Empire that has yet appeared in the English language. . . . 
It is a better book than any other of the same scale that I 
know of on the subject.” 


POEMS 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. Selected by the author 
and revised. 7/6 net. 


Also 100 copies bound in white and gold, numbered and signed 
by the Author. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF REASON 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA. A new edition with 
a new Introduction. 5 vols. Per vol. 8/- net. 


I. Introduction: Reason in Common Sense. II. Reason in 
Society. III. Reason in Religion. IV. Reason in Art. 
V. Reason in Science. 


BELOW THE SNOW LINE 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, D.C.L. 18/- net. 


LANDS OF THE THUNDERBOLT: 
SIKHIM, CHUMBI, AND BHUTAN. 
By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 16/- net. 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF MODERN TIMES 
By LT.-COL. F. E. WHITTON. Maps. 12/6 net. 


SHORT TALKS ON PHILOSOPHY 
By SIR H. H. CUNYNGHAME. 8/6 net. 


A popular handbook and guide to the tenets of the great 
philosophers. 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN ITS 
SALIENT FEATURES 


INA 











NMA 


By WALTER LIBBY, M.A., Ph.D. 15/- net. 

Times Literary Supplement :—“ Professor Libby has 

courageously undertaken a very difficult task. The best 

preliminary survey of the subject in English.” 

FICTION 

PONJOLA 

By CYNTHIA STOCKLEY. 7/6 net. 
DIFFERENT GODS 

By VIOLET QUIRK. 7/6 net. 
THE STORY OF JOHN PAUL 

By V. R. EMANUEL. 7/6 net. 
DESOLATE SPLENDOUR 


By MICHAEL SADLEIR. (3rd Imp.) 7/6 net. 


SWEET PEPPER 
By GEOFFREY MOSS. 


NINE OF HEARTS 


(3rd Imp.) 7/6 net. 
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NEXT THURSDAY 
will be published 


THE FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF 


THE FAMOUS 
MOLL FLANDERS 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 


Printed without abridgment from the first edition of 
1721. Edition limited to 775 copies. 


24/- net. 
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sophistication ; and that is George Moore. It is difficult to 
find a passage which properly conveys this peculiar quality, 
but I think this fragment of conversation between Paul and 
his fiancée, a most ill-assorted pair, gives a hint both of the 
subtlety and ingenuousness of the book. 

“But surely, Ethel, ” Paul said rather querulously, “you care 
for the old friends you had at school, and the memories of your 
childhood ? ” 

Ethel laughed, and looked at him curiously, as if she thought 
his point of view was very eccentric. She found it easier to deny 
the value of a virtue, than to admit that any admirable quality 
was weak in her. It was not her habit to pretend she had qualities 
she did not possess, but to pretend no one valued them. Bold 
rather than honest, she never deceived unless the reward of decep- 
tion was near, definite and tangible. So Ethel laughed and told 
Paul that she could not remember her father, and that her mother 
was still alive. ‘‘So you sec, Paul,” she said, “I really have 
nothing to remember.” Then with a quick instinct that Paul 
might think the worse of her, she added—‘“‘I have you, what 
more do I require ?” 

“* But if you do not care for your memories, can you ever really 
care for me ?” 

“*T do not see what that has to do with it,” she said impatiently. 

“My memories are for Dick and Harry, and my mother, and all 
my old friends: they prove that I love them, that I am capable 
of love, and that I can love you.” 

“‘Dick and Harry are both of them horribly tiresome people, 
and I could not forget them if I tried to.”. The remark had slipped 
out, and she wished she had not said that. Then the feeling that 
she had made a mistake aggravated her natural recklessness. She 
wished to bluff it out and, actuated partly by the wish to lessen 
an ugly echo by familiarising another with it, she went on—‘“ As 
for your mother, I do not see that you showed her much love in 
her lifetime, so why try and remember her now ?”’ 

Paul said nothing, and Ethel laughed nervously and self-con- 
sciously. 

“I see that I have argued you down,” she said, cajoling him. 
“*T shall now insist that we are never to forget any old fool that 
we have ever met, and see if you can argue any better on the 
other side.” 

“* Shall we go home, Ethel ?”’ said Paul. 

And that ends the chapter. 

Paul Redway contains most admirable character-drawing and 
many good situations, some of which are rather unpleasant. 
But that is all of a piece with its general directness. I could 
not recommend it to the profane vulgar: like raw roe and 
most other simple things, it appeals to a sophisticated taste. 
But I suspect that many people will read it with pleasure, 
surprise and curiosity, think about it for a while, and then 
place it with the other odd and engaging books which seem 
not to be made, but just to happen. 

RAYMOND MorTIMER. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES RATIONALITY? 


The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress. By Grorcre 
SANTAYANA. Five Volumes. Constable. 8s. each. 


All lovers of good English and of a balanced outlook on the 
world will be glad to see this important book reprinted. It is 
a book which offers no difficulties to the non-technical reader, 
though to the professional philosopher it is at times baffling 
because the underlying philosophical beliefs are implied rather 
than expressed. When I first read the book, some twenty 
years ago, I failed, for that reason, to understand it adequately ; 
now, as a result of advancing years, I find its background less 
remote from my own and its assumptions less puzzling. It is 
not a book for the young, being neither ardent nor cynical, 
neither sharing the one-sided passions of enthusiasts nor despising 
those who feel them. The author recognises enthusiasm, like 
infancy, as a necessary factor in growth, but as something 
which should disappear in maturity. His judgment of Shelley, 
in his Winds of Doctrine, will illustrate this aspect of his tem- 
perament : 

Shelley was one of these spokesmen of the a priori, one of these 
nurselings of the womb, like a bee or a butterfly; a dogmatic, 
inspired, perfect and incorrigible creature. He was innocent and 
cruel, swift and wayward, illuminated and blind. Being a finished 
child of nature, not a joint product, like most of us, of nature, 
history and society, he abounded miraculously in his own clear 
sense, but was obtuse to the droll, miscellaneous lessons of fortune. 
The cannonade of hard, inexplicable facts that knocks into most 
of us what little wisdom we have left Shelley dazed and sore, perhaps, 
but uninstructed. When the storm was over, he began chirping 
again his own natural note. 

A similar criticism, in less kindly terms, is passed on German 
idealism as a system of philosophy—a system which tends to 





regard the outer world as our dream, or the dream of Absolute 
Spirit, moulded, not by its own independent laws, but by the 
demands of Mind. His criticisms of Kant and his successors 
are stated briefly in The Life of Reason, and were elaborated 
during the war in a work of propaganda, Egotism in German 
Philosophy. To Mr. Santayana, the recognition of “ hard, 
inexplicable facts,” is the beginning and condition of all wisdom, 
In the life of reason the individual must always consider himself 
as a social being, and mankind as a whole must recognise the 
existence of an alien physical universe. He hates Protestantism, 
partly because it is an individualist religion, which leaves the 
soul in solitary communion with God. Catholicism is preferable, 
because, through its emphasis on the Church, it makes the 
believer essentially one of a society, not a mere isolated individual] 
relying on “* private judgment.” In like manner he commends 
materialism, because it admits the independent reality of our 
physical environment and prevents man from thinking of 
himself as a god. A certain humility is, to Mr. Santayana, 
dictated by the facts and also admirable on its own account. 

But while he is willing to accept facts from the outer world, 
he is not willing to accept ideals from it. The Life of Reason 
is a work of ethics, concerned to recommend a way of life; 
the way of life that it recommends is that which seems best 
able to realise human ideals in a world which is indifferent to 
them. Human ideals themselves are an expression of nature, 
namely, of human nature ; all our impulses should find a place 
in a well-balanced ideal. For instance, in discussing sexual 
love, he says : 

Love is a brilliant illustration of a principle everywhere dis- 
coverable : namely, that human reason lives by turning the friction 
of material forces into the light of ideal goods. There can be no 
philosophic interest in disguising the animal basis of love, or in 
denying its spiritual sublimations, since all life is animal in its 
origin and all spiritual in its possible fruits. 

His conception of love is derived, it would seem, from Plato, 
partly directly, partly through Michaelangelo’s sonnets. Of 
the disenchanted lover he says: 

Ashamed of being so deeply deceived, we may try to smile 
cynically at the glory that once shone upon us, and call it a dream. 
But cynicism is wasted on the ideal. There is, indeed, no idol 
ever identified with the ideal which honest experience, even without 
cynicism, will not some day unmask and discredit. Every real 
object must cease to be what it seemed, and none could ever be 
what the whole soul desired. Yet what the soul desires is nothing 
arbitrary. Life is no objectless dream, but continually embodies, 
with varying success, the potentialities it contains and that prompt 
desire. . . . The ideal is accordingly significant, perpetual, and as 
constant as the nature it expresses; but it can never itself exist, 
nor can its particular embodiments endure. 

The same point of view is made more explicit in three succes- 
sive chapters on “ Pre-rational Morality,” ‘“ Rational Ethics” 
and “ Post-Rational Morality.” Pre-rational morality is the 
kind which is embodied in proverbs, the kind which is still 
embedded in the concrete, and has not arrived at the general 
principles upon which its precepts depend. Rational ethics is 
that of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. Post-rational morality is, 
roughly, that of renunciation, recommended by a mythical 
apparatus, as taught, for example, by Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity. The rational attitude, as Mr. Santayana conceives it, 
neither reinforces moral considerations by means of myth, nor 
rejects any natural impulse as inherently bad. The post- 
rational attitude is to be condemned chiefly because, as a resuli 
of despair, it refuses to allow scope to naturalism, and takes 
refuge in sentimental falsifications. The Greeks, in this as m 
most other matters, are represented as having come nearest 
to complete achievement. : 

There is in every man, however rational he may be, a dogmatic 
basis somewhere. So it is with Mr. Santayana. He believes 
in the reality of matter—not the shifting cinema-show of modern 
physicists, but the good solid enduring matter of Democritus. 
He believes in natural law. In the moral world, he believes 2 
submission where resistance is useless, and has no sympathy 
with a Promethean attitude. The last of these is a matter of 
personal preference, as to which argument is probably impossible. 
But the other two are both metaphysical assumptions, which 
have been questioned and which a professional philosopher may 
be asked to justify. Matter is not what it was; physics has 
robbed it of solidity and persistence, though without making it 
mental in a Berkleian sense. Natural law, one may hope, is not 
a delusion; but many of the best natural laws (such as the 
conservation of energy) have turned out to be mainly human 
conventions, while the rest are established by induction, which 
has been shaky ever since Hume’s attack. Scepticism cannot 
be wholly dismissed by calling it “ post-rational.” It is to be 
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hs this book Miss Jones fulfils the promise of her firs 
book, Quiet Interior, and gives an account of a situation 
which is a swift soaring of the imagination.” 

—Rebecca West in The New Statesman. 















—_— JONES writes with beauty, with discrimination, and 
with the clearest of heads.” — The Spectator. 


it Ne affinity of Miss E. B. C. Jones is to Jane Austen ; she 

knows perfectly the size of the canvas best suited to her, 
and she fills it faultlessly. Delicacy and subtlety of observation 
are combined with a serene certainty of craftsmanship and a kind 
of robust common sense. . . . And, once more, that outstanding 
fact !—how well she writes.”"—(ountry Life. 












- id is a typical piece of modern literature, finely conceived, highly 
wrought . . . The book is, generally, and in many exquisite 

touches, on the side of human sympathies.” 

—A. N. M. in Manchester Guardian, 
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“His writing breathes the spirit of the open air; 
love of physical fitness, of the beauty of the woods 
and hills, the glory of sun and snow. There is 
something exhilarating in his works by reason of the 
close contact with and understanding of nature.” 

—Badminton Magazine. 
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By 
HANNA RION 
Cr. Bvo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
(Author of “ The Garden in the Wilderness,” “‘ The 
Smiling Road,” “‘ Let’s Make a Flower Garden,” etc.) 


“ Most readers will find the novel an irresistible one 
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BROADWAY 
TRANSLATIONS 


“ Of all the languages I know, I know English best.” 

This new series offers to English-speaking lovers of good books 
translations of great authors of the past. The texts are taken from 
existing translations where such are available, and are of a high 
degree of excellence. If mo translation has before been made, or, 
where made, is of inferior quality, a new version has been under- 
taken. It is intended that every volume shall be a contribution te 
the Literature of Translation. 

Each volume is issued at 7s. 6d. net in crown 8vo, with a specially 
designed half-vellum binding. Special attention has been paid to 
quodiienee of typography and of paper. Every volume contains an 
Introduction; they will be occasionally illustrated. 


The first four volumes are ready : 


The Girdle of Aphrodite 


By F. A. WRIGHT 


A translation into English verse of the whole of the Love-Poems of 
the Palatine Anthology. 


Voltaire’s Zadig and Other 


Romances 
By H. L WOOLF 


A new translation of Zadig, The Simple Soul, Micromegas, The 
Princess of Babylon, and The Story of a Good Brahmin, stories 
unduly overshadowed by the famous Candide. 


Petronius’ Satyricon 
By J. M. MITCHELL 


A reissue of the volume published last year which met with such 
universal approval. 


Master Tyll Owlglass 


By K. R. H. MACKENZIE 


A scarce book, giving an unrivalled picture of medieval Germany, 
With Crowgquill’s Illustrations. 





Translations of Montesquieu, Alciphron, Suetonius, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Martial, More’s ‘ Utopia,’ Bandello, Ovid, &c., 
are in actiwe preparation, 


The Mad Rani 


By PHILIP ASHBY 


Remarkable stories of Indian life and customs. 7s. 6d. net. 


General Frederick Young 


By L. HADOW JENKINS 


A biography of this distinguished soldier by his daughter. Accounts 
of the India and the Ireland of 80 years ago, with a new account of 
the Mutiny are included. Ilistd. 8s. 6d. net. 


A Naturalist’s Holiday by the Sea 


By A. DE C. SOWERBY 


“One of the best books of its kind since the days of P. H. 
Gosse.”—Saturday Review. “ This competent and many-sided volume. 
An excellent introduction to marine biology.”—Times Lit. Supp. 
“ Should be in every Library.”—Cornishman. Ilistd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Heredity and Child Culture 


By H. D. CHAPIN, M.D. 


“Clearly sets forth the most important of all humanitarian move- 
ments: the birth and care of children.”—Dr. F. H. Osborn. 6s. net. 


Glands in Health and Disease 


By Dr. B. HARROW 


“He has produced a book which is unique in its clarity and 
comprehensiveness, in its appeal to the general scientific reader and 
the student of medicine.”—Medical Officer. 8s. 6d. net. 


Scientific Thought 


By Prof. C. D. BROAD 


“This closely-reasoned and particularly lucid book on the nature 
and import of the new concepts of the pliysical universe marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order.”""—Times Lit. Supp. 

16s. net. 
[Int. Lib. of Psychology. 


The Meaning of Meaning 


By C. K. ODGEN and I. A. RICHARDS 


“The book is undoubtedly important and valuable.”—Bertrand 
Russell in Nation. 12s, 6d. net. 
[Int. Lib. of Psychology. 
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feared that Mr. Santayana, like other men, desires comfort 
somewhere, and has found it in physics—not modern physics, 
but that of Newton, or perhaps that of Lucretius. One feels 
that he is at home in his world, and has no fear that it may 
suddenly abandon its familiar habits. This feeling is caused 
by habit, but can only be defended by Faith. Life and the 
world seem never to have inspired him with terror. One cannot 
help feeling that his wisdom, real as it is, has been too easily 
won. But this is perhaps a lingering effect of ascetic Protestant- 
ism ; it may be that we only feel terror because it is enjoyable. 
And the pleasure we derive from it may mark our kinship with 
the savage. Perhaps Mr. Santayana’s life of reason lacks 
nothing that a fully civilised man would value ; but, if so, there 
are very few fully civilised men in the world. 
B. R. 


HUYSMANS 


Saint Lydwine of Schiedam. By J. K. Huysmans. 
by AcNnes Hastinecs. Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. 


Though not one of the more important of Huysmans’ books 
Saint Lydwine holds an interesting position. In it the primary 
naturalist and the imposed Catholic have come full circle and 
realism and mysticism join hands in a common abnegation of 
reason. ‘‘ Huysmans is an eye,” said Remy de Gourmont, and 
might have added the four other senses in varying degrees. It 
is, in effect, the impression of a sensual alertness one receives 
from his books, of a sensitiveness oppressed and exacerbated by 
the world of gross vulgarity. His progress as a writer and as a 
moral being was determined by the search for a form which 
would more clearly allow the expression of his personality. 
There is little resemblance to the novel in his mature works. 


Translated 


They are the record of the passage through certain states of 


sensibility and only objectified so far as to make a presentable 
whole. His development consists in the rejection, first of the 
naturalist formula, which confined him to the normal and the 
impersonal, and later of the philosophical parent of naturalism, 
positive science, which reduced him to a phenomenon of infinite 
banality. The only way in which he could regain the very 


necessary sense of self-importance was by rehabilitating the: 


theological ethic and metaphysic. It was also, no doubt, an 
effective way of putting out his tongue at the respectable 
infidelity of his century. There need be no question of his 
sincerity; but the old Adam was hard to kill, and it is the 
brusque reappearances of this harsh and arrogant but finely 
perceptive egoist which make the later works of edification 
readable from no such specialist point of view. It is a very old 
friend who says in Saint Lydwine, “‘ Faith seemed expiring, and 
was destined, after dragging on for two centuries, to perish in 
that sewer disinterred by Paganism, and known as the Renais- 
sance.” At the conclusion of her incredible biography he says, 
that it will “‘ no doubt rejoice the pious and distress the numerous 
Catholics who, in weakness of faith or in ignorance, would 
relegate the mystic to the lunatic asylum, and the miracles to 
the region of superstition and legend. For these the expurgated 
biographies of the Jansenites (sic) would suffice, if they had not 
at the present time a whole school of hagiographers ready to 
satisfy their hatred of the supernatural by fabricating histories 
of Saints confined to this earth and forbidden to escape from it ; 
of Saints who are not Saints.” The same voice speaks, through 
des Esseintes, of the Religion which “se défiait des gens de 
talent, tels que Veuillot, tels que Hello, parce qu’ils ne lui 
semblaient encore ni assez asservis ni assez plats.” Huysmans 
was to be, in his turn, an equally embarrassing champion. His 
own early books were like those expurgated biographies of 
which he speaks ; the supernatural (or abnormal) was strictly 
excluded and the “roman type” of this period, ‘‘ A Vau l’Eau,” 
recounts the embarrassments of a little bureaucrat in assuring 
himself a tolerable dinner; only the distinctive tang which 
clings to anything Huysmans wrote makes it tolerable. At the 
same time he suffered ferociously from being ‘* confined to this 
earth and forbidden to escape from it.’ The little jumps he 
had attempted in his prose poems did not carry him very far, 
and it was not till ““ A Rebours ” that he spread his wings and 
soared out of the clutch of Zola. In that precious and fantastic 
volume he attempts to escape through the refinement of the 
sensibility, but des Esseintes, shut up on the outskirts of Paris 
with his Moreau’s and Redon’s, his scent-organ and unique poets, 
naturally overtaxes his nerves and is obliged to return to the 
miserable deceptions of ordinary life. In ‘ La-Bas,” the 
successor, Huysmans, now and henceforward Durtal, plunges 
into the unnatural, and the book is a skilfully woven tissue, 
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which recounts the atrocities of Gilles de Rais, a type of Biye. 
beard, and the author’s adventure with a woman, who is a 
religious pervert, and introduces him to a celebration of the 
Black Mass. This is the ripest of his books, the plumpest fruit 
of his inquisitive and greedy palate, and contains some mogt 
delicate renderings of those moods of absolute boredom peculiar 
to the condition of stagnation his mind had then reached, jf 
some depravity of his mistress or curious acquisition of knowledge 
seems to tear its velvet surface, it is only to reveal for a moment 
the black hopelessness beneath. “En Route” records the 
reaction set up by his disgust at his experience of anti. 
Christianity ; as the title implies, he is moving towards a return 
to the Catholic Church. The exquisite analysis of his sensations 
is carried here to its finest degree because there is little externa] 
action to interrupt the mental development, which is its entire 
interest. In “‘ La Cathédrale ” the sensibility is petrified into 
a magnificent but inanimate form. His culinary fastidiousness 
is still active and his curiosity delights in the religious symbolism 
of flowers and gems, and his gross Flemish sensuality in the 
odours of sanctity and of the malevolent one ; but he is a servant 
of the Church and that is not without its effect. 

Barbey d’Aurevilly, reviewing “‘ A Rebours,” said that the 
author must choose between the mouth of a pistol and the foot 
of the cross. He had previously offered Baudelaire the alter. 
natives of blowing out his brains or becoming a Christian. The 
poet did not accept the limitation, Huysmans did, and Saint 
Lydwine shows the supreme humiliation of his reason and the 
triumph of faith. Lydwine, a Flemish girl of poor parents, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, was ordained to be a receptacle 
of pain, what is known technically as a “saint of reparation,” 
suffering the torments of those too weak to bear their own. At 
the age of fifteen she was courted for her charming appearance, 
but she already knew that she must vow her virginity to Christ. 
Her fear of her beautiful body (‘* which was destined to become, 
before burial, something monstrous and without form”) is 
typical of the medieval theology, which still sends out blanched 
and subterranean shoots. She was glad when she became ugly 
‘““and implored God to help her to love Him alone.” Here 
follows a typical passage : 

Then He began to cultivate her, to root out all thoughts that 
could displease Him, to hoe her soul, to rake it till the blood flowed. 
And He did more; for as if to attest the justice of the saying of 
St. Hildegarde, at once so terrible and consoling: ‘“‘ God dwells 
not in bodies that are whole,” He attacked her health. This young 
and charming body with which He had clothed her seemed suddenly 
irksome to Him, and He cut it in all directions, that He might 
better seize and mould the soul it contained.” 

The fascination of Huysmans’ style is in its fecundity of 
metaphor ; though he is an adept at the art of pure plastic 
representation, he is most distinctively himself in this squeezing 
out of the juice of words. He pounds them in the mortar of his 
rich memory with hungry sensationism, and he is not content 
till, crushed between the two terms of the comparison, the pun- 
gent aroma of his meaning is disengaged. 

A limited number of themes are continually cropping up, 
elaborated or reduced, in his successive works, and Saint Lydwine 
is in a sense a development and sublimation of the charming 
chapter on flowers in “A Rebours.”” There he assembles the 
most outrageous productions of nature, imitating, in their foliage 
and blossoms, flesh gnawed by disease, speckled with the rash of 
an hereditary taint. The body of Lydwine is such a flower, the 
real climax to that chapter. She was afflicted with every con- 
ceivable disease, except leprosy, as that would have entailed her 
segregation, and for thirty years lived in a condition of such 
unequalled misery that her mere existence proved the divine 
origin of her torments. Her spiritual exultations were of 
corresponding intensity and she was on several occasions rapt 
into Paradise and on others her Heavenly Spouse communicated 
with her in person. “* The sum of her maladies continued to over- 
whelm her and she was attacked by a furious recrudescence of 
disease. Her stomach finally burst like a ripe fruit, and they 
had to apply a woollen cushion to press back her entrails and 
prevent them from leaving her body.” But she still lived. 
Huysmans is not a tepid hagiographer; once he believed he 
stopped at nothing and delighted to drag into the light evidence 
of the Divine Justice, which more responsible spokesmen might 
prefer, in concession to modern criticism, to leave in obscurity. 
Huysmans despised modern criticism, and his books are the 
débris of his hatred. Saint Lydwine is only less interesting than 
some of them because the subject is not the man himself. When 
he has himself for subject he is superb and in some degree 
anticipates Proust, especially in his analysis of ill-defined states 
of emotion. It is curious, too, that in spite, perhaps because, of 
his intense revulsion from the modern, he is through Baudelaire 
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and Guys the authentic “‘peintre de la vie moderne.” He 
would have been shocked by the younger generation’s excessive 
veneration of modernity, and he might not have quite appre- 
ciated their cosmopolitanism, but he encouraged them to 


exploit the fantastic brutality of Paris. 
J. E. R. 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Policy for Producers and 
Allen and Unwin. 


Stabilisation. (An Economic 
Consumers.) By E. M. H. Luioyp. 
4s. 6d. 

Mr. Lloyd is a vigorous champion of that new economic 
heresy which is rapidly ousting the old orthodoxy. After the 
war, in a world of disorganised markets and collapsed currencies, 
our nineteenth-century economists and bankers saw one obvious 
remedy. We must overthrow the false god of paper and return 
to the allegiance of the golden calf; inflation was the enemy, 
let us deflate, let us have the pound sterling at 4.86 dollars 
and the rest of our pre-war parities, and all would be well. 
Those who dissented—Professor Gustav Cassel in Sweden, 
Professor Irving Fisher in America, and some few in this country 
—were cried down as fools, and we deflated. But the folly of 
over-hasty deflation has been made apparent enough, and the 
experience of the last two years has gone far to discredit the 
policy both here and in the United States. Deflation, as we 
have pursued it, has indeed reduced the cost of living, but 
the mass of the people have paid a heavy price in wage-cuts 
and unemployment. The heretics have now gained a respectful 
hearing, and are no longer to be set at nought as mere infla- 
tionists. They are not, in fact—and never were—either infla- 
tionists or deflationists. Inflation and cheap money may appeal 
to manufacturers and the trading community, while deflation 
and falling prices may seem attractive to consumers; but 
both, as Mr. McKenna has pointed out, are really equally bad. 
What is wanted is stability. We ought to aim, says Mr. Lloyd, 
at stabilising the general level of prices at a point, say, 85 per 
cent. above the pre-war level. (This, of course, is the point 
suggested for our own country.) But how is the aim to be 
achieved ? The Report of the Financial Commission of the 


Genoa Conference shows the practicable way. The value of. 


gold itself is to be stabilised by international co-operation and 
control of the gold market. The Central Banks, in effect, are 
to control the general level of prices by the regulation of credit. 
We should have an international consortium—or a European 
consortium to begin with, until America overcame her prejudices 
and changed her policy—of Central Banks, with a European 
monetary convention and a single pool of gold and a common 
discount policy. The essential feature of this scheme is, as 
Mr. Lloyd puts it, “‘ that the Central Banks of the world, linked 
up with common centres in London and elsewhere, will endeavour 
to regulate the volume of circulating credit and currency, 
not with reference to any fixed amount of one commodity, such 
as gold, but by reference to the total volume of all commodities 
bought and sold, as indicated by the general level of prices, 
statistics of trade and production and general economic condi- 
tions.” 

Mr. Lloyd is not content, however, to stop at that point. 
Such a programme, important as it is, is for him only the first 
step in the direction of scientific control. It should, as he says, 
*““remove the devastating fluctuations from which we suffer 
to-day, but it would not guarantee that the necessaries of life 
were produced with the minimum amount of labour and waste, 
still less would it ensure their proper distribution and provide 
a reasonably sure prospect of a civilised standard of life for 
all.” He, therefore, advocates that similar measures of stabilisa- 
tion should be applied to certain basic raw materials and food- 
stuffs—coal, petroleum, wheat, sugar, cotton, rubber and 
other commodities in universal and fairly constant demand. 
Our experience of the war taught us how this could be done, 
and though it is now the fashion to decry the war organisation, 
which was so carefully built up by practical business men and 
expert administrators, and which enabled foodstuffs and raw 
materials to be bought and sold at guaranteed prices by half 
the Governments of the world, it is by no means certain that 
this fashion will persist. Indeed, as Mr. Lloyd points out in 
his searching argument, opposition to ‘‘ Government inter- 
ference’ is a curiously inconstant thing. In a boom, with 
high prices, the producers shout for freedom and the consumers 
want protection. When the slump comes, the boot is on the 
other leg, and the producers demand Government intervention 
to save them from ruin. We have seen this happening during 


the last year or two in the oil world, in the rubber world, in 


agriculture—in fact, in all the great productive industries, Ty, 
lesson is surely plain. The present system of “ competitive 
economy,” as Mr. Lloyd calls it, is disastrous to all, and it is 
high time to experiment in a better system. There are o 

as he is well aware, and the gravest of them, no doubt, is tha 
“the world has not yet acquired the international ming” 
Nevertheless, this obstinate, unimaginative, nationalistic world 
is receiving some very hard knocks, and it is being 
forced to examine ideas and plans that a few years ago it would 
have scouted as Utopian. Many of Mr. Lloyd’s readers will, no 
doubt, ask for more light on the technical details and the 
practical working-out of his plans, before they are convinced, 
But meantime they will find in this little book an admi 
clear and persuasive statement of the case for stabilisation, 


TRAVEL WISDOM 


The Happy Traveller. A Book for Poor Men. 
TaTCHELL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

“A tourist bustles about seeing sights, speaks and tries to 
speak no word of the language, turns up his nose at the ‘ foreign’ 
food, and is frankly amused at what he calls the superstitions of 
the natives ; whereas a traveller respects the conventions of the 
people of the land, lives quietly as they do, speaks their language 
as well as he is able and sincerely admires their good qualities, 
It follows that one man may be a traveller though abroad only 
for a month, whilst another may go round and round the world 
and never cease to be a tourist.” 

This passage sums up compactly the travel wisdom of Mr, 
Tatchell’s book. It is emphatically not a book for those who are, 
according to his definition, tourists—those who may be called 
travellers who shouldn’t. It is, as he says in his title, pre- 
eminently a book for poor men—for the very good reason that, 
in the author’s words, ‘‘ the real fun of travelling can only be 
got by one who is content to go as a comparatively poor man.” 
Richer people are naturally more likely to fall under the invidious 
definition of tourists, for, when we can afford to do so, our in- 
herent laziness inevitably tempts us to travel in trains de luze 
and stay in cosmopolitan hotels, which are much of a muchness 
in London, Monte Carlo or Cairo. If we are poor, we are more 
likely to follow Mr. Tatchell’s sound advice to “ live like the 
inhabitants, eat and drink as they do, smoke their tobacco 
(though this possibly is a counsel of perfection) and read their 
newspapers.”” This is to travel in the true sense of the word, 
and, travelling so, it is cheaper to go abroad than to stay at 
home, or, at least, as cheap. 

For such travellers, or would-be travellers, Mr. Tatchell’s 
book is a positive delight. A line in discreetly small type on 
the title-page informs us that the author is Vicar of Midhurst. 
Otherwise one would scarcely have guessed his vocation, for Mr. 
Tatchell clearly is a parson of an unhappily rare type. It is not 
every parson who would frankly confess himself, by implication 
if not in so many words, a hedonist. It is not every 
parson who would affirm that “it is the common tragedy of 
mankind to spend life amassing money and then die before 
it can be enjoyed,” and would dedicate to “ young adventurers” 
a book “ meant to entice you from the beaten track and help 
you to lead a wild, worth-having youth.” It is not every parson 
who would advise the young traveller, as a student of human 
nature, to visit in the cities of Japan the districts where the 
members of the oldest profession in the world reside. It is not 
every parson who would enliven his pages with such footnotes as 
“‘ rickshaw men at the ‘ spoilt ’ ports of Japan cheerfully answer 
to the title of damurais which contains a root also found in 4 
Levantine word for soup, dammuck.” . 

It will be gathered that The Happy Traveller is no ordinary 
guide-book. In its tips on where to stay and what to see it Is 
a vivid condensation of many guide-books, but it is also a mine 
of information on just those things that the traveller wants to 
know and that no guide-book ever tells him. Mr. Tatchell gives 
us a handy chapter of climates at a glance on the sound principle 
that “ with all the world before you where to roam, there s 
little sense in visiting a country at the wrong time of year. 
He tells you the local road-greetings of various countries, for 
which you would probably search a dictionary or a phrase- 
book in vain. He enlightens you on such really important matters 
as the common Spanish slang terms for money, without which 
the stranger is likely to go astray in his currency. In short, 
he is a really informative guide, philosopher and friend to the 
traveller in half the countries of Europe and some further afield, 
in all that concerns the niceties of eating and drinking, lodging 
and wandering, and generally getting the best out of the local 
life. Besides, his book is full of wrinkles on how to equip 
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THE BIBLE 
AND THE BLIND 


The National Institute for the Blind issues 
Bible portions, in Braille tvpe, for the use of the 
Blind generally, and is the only publisher of 
Bibles in Moon, a type specially suited for the 
aged blind. 














The editions of both these, however, are very 
bulky, and there is a great need for a new and 
portable edition of the Bible in Braille. This is 
now being prepared by the National Institute, 
but to cover the cost of preparing the plates 
a sum of £1,100 is required. Of this £150 has 
already been received, and an appeal is now 
made for the remainder. 














Will every reader of this journal, therefore, 
send a subscription to this special fund, so that 
the publication of the smail edition may not be 
postponed ? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


























All contributions should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 
and the envelope marked Dept. N.S. “ Bible Fund.” 
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yourself for journeying and how to keep fit and well on the road. 
He advises you how best to pack a knapsack—unless you prefer 
to follow his example and “ always take a small black bag as 
attracting less notice, carrying it in my hand in a town and 
slinging it on my shoulder, with my umbrella through the handle, 
in the country.” There are ways and ways of not attracting 
notice. Mr. Tatchell, as has been remarked, is an unusual 
parson and, it might be added, a rather unusual traveller. 

It is a poor return for the pleasure his book gives us, but we 
have one or two small crows to pluck with the author. In the 
first place he might well have extended the European part of his 
book and left for another volume the countries further afield. 
In Europe he covers France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Malta, 
Roumania, Greece and Russia. Egypt is included with these 
among “‘the Mediterranean countries’; but nearly half the book 
deals with India and the Far East, Australia, the Pacific Islands 
and the West Indies. Mr. Tatchell is right when he rejects the 
advice of those “ who tell you that you must know your own 
country first before venturing abroad; you will have time 
enough for that when you settle down.” But there is a great 
deal to be said for knowing your own continent first. A good 
European ought to be more or less at home in all the countries 
which derive their common culture from Rome ; but until he has 
made personal acquaintance with these he is ill-advised to visit 
countries whose cultural tradition and mental outlook are widely 
different ; and the most likely readers of Mr. Tatchell’s book are 
precisely those who probably will have small opportunity 
anyhow of going far outside Europe. Again, why exclude 
Belgium on the ground that the battlefields will be overrun by 
tourists for the next few years ? The present reviewer has twice 
visited Belgium and successfully avoided the battlefields. And 
why omit all mention of Holland, most convenient and pleasant 
of countries for the English traveller? To exclude Germany 
and Austria, *“* countries which none of us will want to visit for 
pleasure for a long time to come,” is mere prejudice which one 
would not expect in Mr. Tatchell ; and it is surely a little unfair 
to “leave comfortably-upholstered Switzerland until you are 
old and a lover of ease.” In the next place, while the phrases 
of “‘ travel talk’ given in the book after the sketches of the 
various countries are well selected, the author has passed some 
bad ‘“ howlers”’ in his foreign proofs. 
criticisms, and our advice to every intending traveller—not 
tourist—in Europe this summer is to equip himself as and with 
The Happy Traveller. 


MONGOLIAN LENSES 


Beasts, Men and Gods. By Ferpinanp OssENDOwsKI. Edward 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Ossendowski is, his translator, Mr. Palen, assures us, 
a scientist and a man of truth. Certainly some such assurance 
was needed; and even now there will be readers of a sceptical 
temper who would like something more detailed about Dr. 
Ossendowski’s credentials, and also Mr. Palen’s. The latter 
appears to be an American journalist who has “ induced ” Dr. 
Ossendowski to write his story and “ assisted” him to put it 
into English. Some of the more startling episodes appear to 
us to be written up with a spirit which owes something to the 
movies and something to the headlines. Still, whatever 
credit may or may not be given to the less credible adventures 
of this Polish physician in the mysterious countries of Mongolia 
and Thibet, there is no denying that the book makes very good 
reading. 

Dr. Ossendowski escaped from the Bolshevists, and with a 
party of ‘‘ Whites” travelled into this land where the rulers are 
experienced hypnotists, conjurors and also men of great 
character. One of his first acquaintances was a gentleman 
named Tushegoum Lama, who gave him this exhibition of skill. 
The Lama stabbed a shepherd in the chest. 

The Mongol fell down covered with blood, a splash of which I noticed 
on the yellow silk of the Lama’s coat. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 
Iexclaimed. “Sh! Be still!” he whispered, turning to me his 
now quite blanched face. With a few strokes of the knife he 
opened the chest of the Mongol, and I saw the man’s lungs softly 
breathing and the distinct palpitation of the heart. The Lama 
touched these organs with his fingers, but no more blood appeared 
to flow, and the face of the shepherd was quite calm. He was 


lying with his eyes closed and appeared to be in deep and quiet 
sleep. As the Lama began to open his abdomen, I shut my eyes 
in fear and horror ; and, when I opened them a little while later, I 
was still more dumbfounded at seeing the shepherd with his coat 
still open and his breast sound, quietly sleeping on his side and 
Tushegoum Lama sitting peacefully by the brazier. 


But these are minor: 


| 


It is a pity, and seems unnatural in a scientist and a d 
that Dr. Ossendowski should have shut his eyes at such a critical 
moment. He concludes that he “ was the victim of the hypnotie 
power of Tushegoum Lama,” and with that explanation leayes 
his readers to be satisfied. 

The best and most interesting part of the book is that which 
describes Baron Ungern and his régime in Urga. Ungern was 
evidently almost out of his mind with nervousness, anxi 
fear and that general distrustfulness of men and ci 
which revolution produces. He nearly killed Ossendowskj 
who refused to believe a friend of his was a Bolshevist agent. 
Whether he was or not is evidently now past finding out, No 
man in those days in Urga had any chance unless he could calm 
the suspicions of Baron Ungern von Steenberg, Chief of the 
Asiatic Division of Cavalry. No book we have read gives g 
better idea of the futility, the idiocy of such war than the chapter 
on conditions in Urga under the rule of Ungern and his com. 
mandant, Colonel Seperitoff. This man was notoriously a mad. 
man, driven mad by sufferings, but none the less dangerous for 
that. The spectacle of these crazy soldiers and bloodthirsty 
governors performing their frantic rites against the agelong, 
decorative background of Mongolian culture makes a picture 
like one of the wilder Russian ballets. 

Dr. Ossendowski met the living Buddha, who was as disappoint- 
ing as these functionaries too often are; he travelled in great 
discomfort and through considerable dangers until he arrived 
in India, and thence to a country where his store of traveller's 
tales has been, we trust, some compensation for the hardships 
he underwent. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN 


Nicolas Poussin. By Estuer Surro. Cape. 6s. 


When one uses the expression “ classic ’’ as applied to painting, 
one is supposed to have in mind the Greek or Roman periods. 
The truth of the matter is that—the present popularity of the 
Parthenon notwithstanding—we are far more inclined to be 
thinking of the French school. Compared to the French all 
other nations appear as disordered romanticists in the graphic 
arts, and they alone possess that well-adjusted estheticism 
which has resulted in the classic school of painting, and might 
be cited as an entirely French invention. The corner stone of 
classicism is indubitably Nicolas Poussin. In England, while 
much is known and much written of his painting and his princi- 
ples of art, very little is known of his personal life, and 
therefore this publication is welcome to those who do delight 
in some personal contact with the maker of what they admire. 
At a first glance this seems to be a delightful little book. The 
make-up is pleasing, the printing, type, and binding in excellent 
taste, and the twenty-four half-tone illustrations quite delightful. 
Professor Rothenstein’s preface is a much-needed essay on the 
nature of the artist, from which one cannot forbear quoting. 

** Devotion to wine, women, and song is held to be a natural 
accompaniment to genius ; if any of the three could be dispensed 
with, it would be song.” Mr. Rothenstein goes on to say that 
the demands made upon an artist by his work are too great to 
leave him much time for these pleasures. He also says: “No 
artist copies the appearance of things for the mere pleasure of 
imitation,’ and delivers a kick to Plato in passing. All this is 
excellent, but here we fear the excellence of this book ceases. ; 

A biographer requires a special mixture of abilities ; an his- 
torical sense, some knowledge of the principal business of his 
subject’s life, a knowledge of psychology and the ability to tell 
a good story. Owing to a weakness in all these faculties Mrs. 
Sutro never contrives to make Poussin come alive. Her know- 
ledge of painting is insufficient to stir in her more than a borrowed 
enthusiasm and homage for some vaguely “ great’ man, of 
whom her conception is no clearer than the average worshipper 
sense of the Creator. She tells, it is true, various facts of Pous- 
sin’s life, but they appear in a wrong perspective. She invests 
him with all the noble attributes and eagerly quotes his heroic 
moments, but it is through no desire of hers that we obtain an 
occasional glimpse of such human incidents as his fury when 
the house reserved to him in Paris, which he never wished to 
use again, was given to another. He desires to end his days in 
Rome, never to return to Paris, but when his, to him useless, 
house is given over, reasonably, to the French king’s Maréchal- 
des-loges, he foams and rages about his “ rights ” as indignantly 
as a Teutonic merchant. Speaking of Poussin Mrs. Sutro say’ 
“he was of sober habit, grave and modest, and of a sublime 
genius and simplicity,” and without wishing at all to detract 
from the personal character of so great an artist we wish she 
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In Convalescence 


It is most important that the 
nourishment given should be both 
appetising and easily digested. 





is a complete and highly nutritious food, 
partially pre-digested to render it the 
more easy of assimilation. Its flavour is 
agreeable even to the most fastidious, 


and does not tire the palate. 


The “ Allenburys " Diet quickly restores 
strength to the system and enables the con- 
valescent soon to return to everyday food. 


Easy to make. Pleasant to take. 
Your Chemist Stocks it. 
In tins at 2/1 and 4/-. 


Write for free sample to 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 


37 Lombard St., LONDON, E.C. 3. 
The “ Allenburys” Diet is quite distinct frem the 
“ Allenburys” Foods for infants. 
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HIBBERT LECTURES, 1925 


TWO HIBBERT LECTURES 


will be given by Principal L. P. JACKS, D.D. 
(Editor of the HIBBERT JOURNAL), 


at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, on 
THURSDAY, MAY 10 and 17, 1923, at 5.30 p.m. 


Lecture 1. Reality in Religion and in Education. 
Chairman: Sir JOHN BRUNNER, Bart. (Chairman of 
the Hibbert Trustees). 

Lecture I]. The Higher Education and the Community of 
Nations. 

| Chairman: Dr. ERNEST BARKER (Principal of King’s 


College). 
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Which is the Best Policy ? 


This must 
often arise when a man 


question 


or a woman is consider- 
ing taking out a Life 
Assurance Policy, and 
to arrive at a right deci- 


sion all 
stances should be taken 


Let us help you in this important matter. 
stating requirements and exact age. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 





the circum- 
into account. 


W rite 





Founded 1815. 





Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary). 


London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C.3 (Phone: Avenue 1066), 
and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 (Phone: Gerrard 5021). 
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Even the healthiest rson is liable 


to disablement or death from accident. 
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| THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Bverybody should read — book.” —Scotsman. 


“The new facts related the Professor have come u us as @ 
tion.”—The Guardian. _ 





“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 








117 St. George’s Road, Belgra 
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added that he had little sense of humour, iron principles and a 
fair degree of pomposity. 

The critical parts of the book are, perhaps, the most unfortun- 
ate. The possibilities of relation and comparison between 
Poussin and modern French art have been missed. Such a 
remark as that ‘“ Claude Gellée will outlast the Monets and 
Cezannes ” is possibly true, but that depends upon factors which 
are, as yet, unborn, rendering such a statement mere partisanship. 
There are others equally drastic and doubtful. Apart from this 
the book is readable, the English is tolerable and the general 
design suitable to its length and importance, besides which it is 
the first book on Poussin to appear in this country, and that 
is always something. 


AN OLD PROBLEM 


The Poet and Communication. Conway Memorial Lecture. By 
JOHN DRINKWATER. Watts. 2s. 


Those readers who have heard Mr. Drinkwater lecture should 
have an imperishable remembrance of a golden voice that can 
give the cheapest dross an appearance of precious metal. The 
writer of this review once heard him read his “‘ Cromwell” in the 
parish room of a Surrey village, and several days passed before 
the anesthetic released the auditor’s critical faculties, which 
were only then able to resume their normal functions. This 
gift which Mr. Drinkwater possesses is bound to affect his 
literary style, and to give it a quality of bravura such as we find 
in the composition of a musical virtuoso—a Thalberg or a 
Liszt. The emphasis of Mr. Drinkwater’s work is directed by 
this rich bias, so that his personality is recognised by the full, 
sonorous harmony of his phraseology, whether it be in verse or 
in prose, rather than by any specific quality in the matter of his 
work, or in the mind which directs it. If we were to try by 
analogy to place Mr. Drinkwater as a thinker, we might compare 
him to Dr. Johnson, for he has something in common with that 
normal, sane mind. Only he is not so foursquare ; his mind is 
more handsome, if such an expression can be used. We cannot 
imagine him savagely crushing a teacup under his foot, or 
threatening Macpherson with a stick ; but we can picture him 


concerning himself with questions that to more speculative. 


minds border on the trite. 

So in this lecture, while we agree with most of his conclusions, 
we feel that he has very grandiloquently proved that two and 
two are four. The modern mind is sceptical of most generali- 
sations, and feels that there is no point in such assertions as that 
the artist works to please himself, or that he creates his work 
for his fellow-beings. The truth must lie somewhere between 
the two, and must fluctuate about the mean, according to the 
relative ascendancy of conscious and unconscious influences in 
the artist’s mind during the period of creation of any particular 
work. Mr. Drinkwater disposes of the question by saying that 
the artist first creates his work as a means of self-communication, 
and only afterwards passes on the result for public appraisal. 
This is no doubt the most sensible conclusion, but it must be 
applied to individual cases only with modifications. For 
instance, how far is it true of Turner’s “ Rain, Steam, and 
Speed,” or of Paganini’s magical extemporisations on the 
violin; or, at the other extreme, of Spinoza’s “Ethics”? The 
minds of the first two artists must have been conscious of the 
public during the period of inspiration, or as Mr. Drinkwater 
calls it, self-communication. Spinoza, having completed his 
work, locked it up in a drawer. Here are three cases, taken at 
random, which do not conform to Mr. Drinkwater’s theory. 
They do not necessarily disprove its truth ; but they do make us 
feel that it is no more than a good working argument, a rule of 
thumb. Such rules emanate from the man of sense, the crafts- 
man, the man with his feet firm set on Mother Earth, seldom 
from the prophet, the seer, or the scientist. They are character- 
istic of Mr. Drinkwater, who is the man of sense raised to an 
uncommon degree of sensitiveness. That is why he can be 
listened to, as teacher or as artist, with pleasure, if not with 
rapture. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Memories of Later Years. By Oscar Browninec. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Oscar Browning is a man who remembers everybody and whom 

everybody remembers. Heisnoweighty-six. For the last ten years he 

has lived in Rome. He has written about 700,000 words; he has 


Fisher Unwin. 


met most Kings and Prime Ministers who have lived during his 
life, and most ofthe literary, artistic and journalistic celebrities, minor 
and major. 


In this book he is gleaning a field he has reaped before, 


ee 


and the second harvest is thin; but Memories of Later Years is full 
of that pleasant, frank egotism which is characteristic of Mr, Browning 
when he writes his reminiscences. The company of a 

appreciative, happy man who has made the most of his time gnq 
opportunities, and diffused genially and wastefully remarkable powers 
is always agreeable. P 


Unconventional Memories. By Raven Nevitt. Hutchinson, 1g, 

This book contains only personal experiences. Mr. Neyily, 
previous volumes have been contributions to a general picture of the 
social life of the present and near past. He calls his Memories 
“unconventional” ; they are not. He runs on in the free and easy 
vivacious style which is now the rule, not the exception. The great 
quality an author of such books must possess is an easy confidence : 
an easy confidence is the good manners of this style of writing. He 
must not be visited by compunctions as to the value to others of what 
he recalls; his memories are entertaining to himself, and he must 
write as though that sufficed. Then, given a sprinkling of amysi 
incidents and “ good things,” the reader, in an indolent mood, will 
not trouble himself either about the importance of what is recorded. 
It is always amusing to read thumb-nail sketches of unedifying 
eccentrics like the late Marquis of Aylesbury, drawn by a tolerant 
man of the world, and to get peeps at London life of the ‘eighties, 
Mr. Nevill was educated at Eton and Cambridge; he was in the 
diplomatic service. One of the best chapters describes his life in 
Japan. He accompanied the Shah of Persia on his visit to England 
in 1889, and his anecdotes about this last of the real Shahs and his 
travelling staff, of their impressions of European civilisation and their 
habits, are not only entertaining, but, in their unpretentious way, illu. 
minating. Mr. Nevill’s book is one of the best discursive books of 
the kind which have appeared lately. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Hubert Herkomer. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 

The great fault of this biography is that the author takes for granted 
that his subject was a great man and a great artist. Neither the art, 
nor the eminence, of Hubert Herkomer is interesting to us, consequently 
his steady rise to fame and wealth, the solidity and pertinacity of the 
man, cannot make a significant story. ‘Work is my life,” he wrote— 
and it was true—‘‘all has to give way to it, and I have not yet met 
the artist who has so wholly carried out a gospel of work as I have.” 
Yet the result is not important. ‘“‘The Last Muster” (1876), a 
picture of old Chelsea Pensioners in their chapel, pushed open the 
door of fame. From that time onwards he became a portrait painter, 
and relied on his faculty for representing nuances of character in 
faces. His contemporaries thought that this faculty was profound. 
It was not. His preference for depicting aged and much wrinkled 
faces suggests that this talent was rather a turn for superficial mimicry. 
The faces of the oldare not more full of character than those of the young. 
If the reader compares the reproductions in this book of the portraits 
of the old and young, he will come to the conclusion that wrinkles 
and white beards were Herkomer’s strongest points. He, Herkomer, 
could be photographic and he could be grandiose. It was this com- 
bination which captured the admiration of his contemporaries ; for 
design, as his house and his nudes showed, he had no sense. He was 
very sentimental, and when he drew emigrants or tramps he made 
them gloriously handsome, noble and strong. His idealism was cheap. 
‘“The Walker influence,” he thought, held him back for a long time 
from his natural bent; he imagined he had thrown it off, he even 
learnt Mr. Sargent’s methods, but he remained subject to it. 


By T. Saxon Mus. 


The Melody of God. By Desmonp Mounrsoy. Constable. 15s. 


Mr. Desmond Mountjoy writes to celebrate his friends and to voice 
his religious beliefs. There are, it is true, one or two short essays 
which do not come under either of these headings, but the book is 
mainly concerned with these two purposes, and by far the larger 
part of it is devoted to the description of certain rare spirits now cut 
off from the earth, with whom Mr. Mountjoy has been in personal 
contact. About a hundred pages, forming a good third of the volume, 
are assigned to the Empress Eugenie. He was a frequent visitor at 
her house at Farnborough, and he describes her friends, her furniture, 
her clothes and her food in great detail. Even her teapot has 4 
paragraph, and we are told that she had a hearty luncheon of chicken 
the day before she died. Do not, however, imagine that Mr. Mountjoy 
is a realist; his ink is purple on every page. Yet in spite of his 
reverent observation and his glowing fancy the figure of the aged 
Empress does not take shape before our eyes. 


Decorative Writing and Arrangement of Lettering. By A. ExpMAn‘ 
and A. A. Braun, with Prefatory Note by G. M. Exiwoop. 
Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

This book will be useful to young artist-craftsmien and to all who 
wish to study lettering. William Morris taught that the foundation 
of the art of shaping letters is pen-writing. This principle, so long 
disregarded, is now generally recognised, and in recent years there 
has been a marked revival of penmanship and a recognition of the 
ornamental value of writing; script is being taught in schools, 
decorative lettering is again being studied, commercial handwriting 
is not always the detestable thing that it once was, and there are 
signs generally that public taste in these matters is improving. The 
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TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


<1 /ESTMINSTER.—Small Furnished House to be Let furnished 

from May 1st, several aan, close to House of Commons ; 2 sitting, 

4 bedrooms. Excellent cook if All modern con- 

veniences, 20 no basement. Low rent to suitable tenant. —Telephone Victoria 9550 or 
erite Box 873, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, WES 


Pp OuLAND PARK.—-Suites of large, delightful rooms in ouehy 
y house. Furnished or unfurnished. Some catering might 
— by appointment. 











t be —_3 
Good references essential.—Apply Box 872, New 
STATESMAN, | ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





rooms) on South or South-East Coast. Mid-July to Mid-August.—Write 


Wane? .—Small Furnished Cottage or Bungalow (2 vr 3 bed- 
__ Box 874, New STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LITERARY. 


F. de BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 


HORS’ MSS. criticised and placed. pewri and proof. 
co carefully executed.—F. 5 bean, ae | - 





—_ 





] BARN 39 WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
—— ited Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1, 





‘A UTHORS !—You are invited to apply for free particulars re “‘ The 
* Success ’ System of Short Story Writing,” by an author (no genius) who sold 
nearly 90 per cent. of his output.— Write Secretary, 1 Pinders Rd., Hastings 


TYPEWRITING. 


Tey Seat DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description in my my! and promptly executed. Expert 
available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

’ y Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptl 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 ae Bae | ary 














TYPEW RITING, DUPLICATING, TRANSLATIONS.— 
Temporary shorthand- ae by the hour. Best work. Lowest char 
tion om application.—E. & A. Cox, Fulwood House, 

Holborn, W.C. 1. 





UTHORS’, Dramatists’, Lecturers’ MSS. accurately and gromptty 
typed. Duplicating cheap. —DARBY, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. 


Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per nigh 
on application. Telegrams: 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 





Est. 1900. N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S8. Tel.: 1667 Sydenham. 
ROMANTIC INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
November 2nd, With 4 Months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, S.E. ro. 
JUNE 5TH.—PYRENEES and CHATEAUX of the LOIRE 26 days 


JULY y. sat DOLOMITES (by motor) 28 days 
VATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


HACEERAY HOTEL, ery the British Museum, Great 
ussell Street, London, d well- 
Hotel. Pertect sanitation,  Greproct “Soor, telephtme, "aight porte 





floors, mene, night rters. 
t per person. Full tariff 


“ Thackeray, London.” T hone: Museum 1230. 





REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
Associa’ 


oe the A. le’s Refreshment House tion, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
vidend 7$%) or 6% Loan Stock 


ILA, Ltd., St. George's “House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Eis. 





T, BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





OURNEMOUTH.—wWinchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 


Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.— Mrs. RocERs 
(Cookery diploma). 





OCKINGHAM.— Westward Ho! North Devon. Vegetarian 
Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.—Particulars, Miss Fo... 





SLE OF WIGHT.—Fine old eountey house will be opened Whit- 
suntide as a r. ony guest house. ge garden. Modern conveniences. 
—Particulars, 1.W., 22 Argyll) Road, cena w. 8. 





OR HEALTHY HOLIDAYS in Darwin’s charming country 
come to Mrs. Weston, The Homestead, Downe, Kent. September to June, 
2 gns.; June to September, 3 gns. 





UNNY SHANKLIN, l.o. W. Belmont Guest House, for comfort. 
Central, facing sea, special “off season" terms. Mars. WILKINSON. Tel. 102. 





YPEWRITING of all kinds yn B and accurately executed- 
Terms moderate. (Hons. Cambridge Local.).—Miss ELLA CLay, 235 Whip- 
pendell Road, Watford. 











SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 








CONTENTS : 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 
The Second Chamber i in Australia 


By Robert Dell. 
The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
y Philip Snowden, M.P. 

The Lesidntive Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 
Second Chambers in Canada 

By George M. Wrong. 

Constitutional Checks and ~—— 

By Lord Esher. 
The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 
Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 
Second Chambers in South Africa 





Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 
Select Bibliography of 
Second Chamber Theory and Practice. 
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First published on February 7, 1914, as a Supplement te 
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ONE SHILLING. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board- residence, 478. 6d. to 638. Write for Pros- 


pectus.—LITTLEDEAN HovseE, IATTLEDEAN, GLOS. 





WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms from 6s. a day 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





RINTING.—A vacancy occurs in busy printing firm for Pupil. 
Excellent opportunity learn hand and machine printing. Premium required. 
attention.—Box 872, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Personal 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





Registered Teacher, English, History, Divinity, 


Good 


XPERIENCED, 
French, Middle and Upper School, would take position of trust. 








N?:2 76 (Sept. 19, 1914) of THE NEW STATESMAN. 


organiser. Senenens July. .—Box 867, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
WANTED. 


One copy urgently 
required.—Send to THE PUBLISHER, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





| Far t- living in country village (Midlands), would like child about 


6 years to educate with ber own two little girls. ifed Froebel and 
Mona 


nity and terms to suitable child.— 





tessori g y 
Box 857, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, 





OOKPLATES. Original designs.— Write for particulars to 
OsBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





TAMPS.—Victorian and Edwardian Colonials, perfect specimens, 
44. and 1d. each. Approvals sent.—CHEESEMAN, 16 Addiscombe Road, 
Watford. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 


and free lesson to (Dept. H157) Saaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, 


London, W.C. 





FORM CONGENIAL 


FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 


Secretary, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





16 Chasimere Road, London, N. 16 (new address). 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
cone COSTUMES, &c., ——— to new. Write for descriptive Price A 
send garments for free te.—LONDON Turnino Co. (Dept. ~*~. 

*Phone Dalston 2899, 

















‘T HE INDEX to VOLUME XX of THE > NEW 


STATESMAN will be ready shortly Free to Postal 
To other readers, One Shilling, 


Subscribers on request. 


post free. 
The NEW STATESMAN, 10 Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2. 
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new movement has distinctly influenced printing ; but in ordinary 
book production, as Mr. Ellwood points out, drawn lettering has little 
scope—it fails to agree with type and is too self-conscious. There is, 
however, a great opportunity for its use in commerce, as the hoardings 
and shop windows testify ; many of these lag behind public taste, 
anu any business man would be well advised to pay attention to the 
design and arrangement of lettering. The tasteless advertisement is 
nearly Out of date. 


Short Talks Upon Philosophy. By Sir H. Cunyncuame. Constable. 
8s. 6d. 


Short histories and popular exposition~ of philosophy are always 
unsatisfactory ; they lose too much in the processes of simplidcation 
and co-ordination. This book, however, is less unsatisfactory than 
most. It describes the general character of the problems dealt with 
by philosophy, and sketches the development of the principal schools 
of thought from the pre-Socratic to Bergson with a glance at Einstein. 
Its language is clear and non-technical ; it is admirably impartial, 
and may be recommended to the general reader who wishes to know 
something of the questions with which philosophy has to deal. If it 
succeeds in sending him to the works of the philosophers themselves, 
so much the better; it is well calculated to do this, and might with 
advantage have contained suggestions for a further course of reading. 


A Bee Melody. By Herserr Brown. Melrose. 6s. 

This is a charming little book in praise of bees and on various 
aspects of small-scale bee-keeping, which it idealises. Bee-keepers 
and country lovers of a literary bent will find it delightful, but others, 
to whom apt quotation or fanciful speculation isof little consequence, 
will wish that the author had drawn more from his own very extensive 
practical experience of the craft. One chapter is devoted to the 
commercial profits to be made from bee-keeping. In the United 
States, which produces four-fifths of the world’s hive honey, bee- 
keeping has become a large-scale industry ; individual bee-keepers 
produce as much as a hundred tons of honey in a season ; producers’ 
associations operate liquefying and bottling factories, and handle 
honey by the car load; and one breeder, doing business in twenty- 
four countries, produces eight hundred Queens a week. In recent 
ene New Zealand and Australia have made great advances in bee- 

eeping, and Japan is rapidly adopting American methods. In the 
author’s view, Australia, on account of its favourable climate and 
flora and strains of bees, will eventually become the world’s largest 
honey producer. But there will always be the small bee-keeper, 
whose bees are cultivated more for pleasure than profit, and we wish 
that there could be more of them again in rural England. 


THE CITY 


T would appear as though some of the big people in business 
had been waiting until a reduction of taxes on profits 
was announced to declare themselves some nice little 

bonuses. The long awaited Imperial Tobacco bonus was 
announced late on Tuesday, and takes the shape of one new 
ordinary share being given for every three ordinary shares 
held. In 1916 a bonus of 100 per cent. was given in shares and 
in the following year another of 50 per cent., and as bonus is 
declared upon bonus, people who in 1916 held 100 shares would 
to-day be possessed of 300 shares, and, in a few weeks, 400 
shares, without any additional cost to themselves. It might 
be mentioned, however, that none of these shares were in the 
hands of the public at the time when the first bonus distribution 
took place. Seeing that tobacco is still being retailed at top 
war prices, the Imperial Tobacco Company must be making 
fabulous profits. Another big bonus is announced by the well- 
known wngineers and boiler makers, Babcock and Wilcox, 
Limited, whose report for 1922 shows a net profit of £787,600 
compared with £490,181 for the previous year. The dividend 
for the year is 20 per cent. as compared with 16 per cent. for 
1921, and in addition, holders of ordinary shares are to receive 
one bonus share for every share held. 
* . * 

The retailer of intoxicants often does well, buys himself a 
little villa at the seaside and gets on to the local Council! ; but 
the gentleman who makes the liquor and sells it to him does 
superlatively well and goes to the House of Lords, thereby 
retaining the natural distinction between wholesale and retail. 
On Monday last the ordinary stock of Arthur Guinness, Son and 
Company rose no less than £45, viz., from £470 to £520 per £100 
on the announcement of a bonus of 50 per cent. in stock. The 
history of this most successful brewery undertaking is one long 
series of bonuses. In 1908, for instance, the company gave 
its stockholders a bonus of 100 per cent. in stock, which involved 
the distribution of £2,500,000 out of undistributed profits. 
For the first five years of the present century the annual dividend 
was 20 per cent., and when the stock bonus was given the cash 
dividend was 27 per cent. In the following year the dividend 


was 14 per cent. on the doubled capital (equivalent to 28 per 


cent.), the next year 15} per cent. and then for some time 16} 
per cent. During the first two years of the war the diy; 
fell to 14 per cent., then became 16 per cent. and in 1918 the 
company, which had patriotically invested large amounts ip 
5 per cent. War Loan, gave its stockholders, in addition to a 
cash dividend of 16 per cent.,a bonus of 20 per cent. in War Loan 
In 1921 the dividend was 25 per cent., and last year it was 29 
per cent., the disclosed profit having more than doubled itself 
since the outbreak of war, for in 1913 it was £1,021,954 and in 
1922 £2,217,475. The stock bonus now absorbs another 
£2,500,000 out of reserves. One feels almost inclined to gq 
that if the Irish Free State Government were to nationalise 
Guinness’s, they could almost do without any other revenye! 
Incidentally, as the Free State is now like the Dominions as 
regards income-tax, it may be presumed that British stock. 
holders are not liable to the full amount of English Income-tax 
but will have a set-off on account of Dominion taxation, as in 
the case of companies registered in the Transvaal, Australia, ete, 
* * . 


The report and accounts for 1922 of the People’s Refreshment 
House Association make a satisfactory showing, for after writing 
off the proportion of repairs to date, placing £3,929 to depre- 
ciation reserve and paying interest on its loan stock, the Associg- 
tion has available £10,584. Of this £9,072 is utilised to pay 
the maximum dividend of 7} per cent. on the share capital, 
£500 is placed to the Public Utility Fund which gives prizes 
to “* Potato Clubs ” and grants to hospitals, nursing associations, 
etc., and the sum of £962 is carried forward. The P.R.H.A. had 
at the end of last year 170 licensed inns, and has escaped the 
misfortunes which attended the similar organisation, Trust 
Houses, Limited, arising out of over-expansion. The P.R.H.A. 
can, however, make good use of additional capital, and has its 
own conversion scheme, whereby holders of its 5 per cent. and 
4 per cent. loan stock may convert their holdings at par into 
the new 6 per cent. loan stock if they purchase an equal amount 
of new stock. The following paragraph out of the report 
deserves reproduction, for it is of general interest : 

The Licensing Act of 1921, which has now had more than a year’s 
trial, has worked smoothly on the whole, in spite of the somewhat 
bewildering diversity of opening hours adopted by the local Licensing 
Authorities. The Police reports submitted to the Justices at the 
Annual Licensing Sessions show a gratifying decrease in drunken- 
ness throughout the Kingdom. Part of this decrease is, no doubt, 
due to the general reduction of wages and slackness of trade, but 
the strict limitation of hours for sale of intoxicants, with a definite 
break in the afternoon, has certainly encouraged sobriety. The 
official statistics show that the nett decrease in the number of 
public-houses for 1919 and 1920 was 1,299 ; against this is to be set 
an increase of clubs registered for sale of intoxicants, of 1,875. 
It is clearly absurd that the Licensing Authorities should have no 
say in the matter of Clubs, and many Benches have recorded their 
opinion that no new Club should be registered without their sanction; 
otherwise facilities for the supply of intoxicants will increase year 
by year, in spite of the steady decrease in public-house accommoda- 
tion. Although the Government is harassed by unusual difficulties, 
foreign and domestic, it should face this question. 

* * * 

It is rather strange to see a Government trustee stock, the 
interest on which is given as “ from 7 to 15 per cent.,” but 
this is the case with the new issue of Prussian Treasury Bills, the 
prospectus of which has just reached me. The issue price is 
par, and the interest is to be 2 per cent. below the official rate 
of discount of the Imperial Bank of Germany, with a minimum 
of 7 per cent. and a maximum of 15 per cent. The interest is 
to be determined every half-year by the average bank rate 
during that period. This week the official rate was increased 
from 12 to 18 per cent. Redemption of the Loan is to take 
place by a sinking fund beginning in 1928. The prospectus 
states that, apart from its various services and participations m 
enterprises of an industrial character, the Prussian State owns 
large estates and forests and numerous mines, iron works and 
potash salt deposits. Trustee securities giving a varying rate 
of interest year by year can also be purchased in this country 
(although they are little known), arising from the fact that 
some Indian railways have a minimum dividend, guaranteed 
by the Indian Government, on their ordinary stocks, which 
qualifies them to be trustee investments ; but they participate 
in surplus profits, and, therefore, have a varying dividend from 
year to year. An example is the Bengal Nagpur Railway, 3} 
per cent. interest on its £3,000,000 of capital stock being guar 
anteed by the Secretary of State for India, but as this stock 
participates in the surplus profits, dividends thereon during 


recent years have varied between 4} and 8} per cent. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


ART GALLERIES. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN ECONOMICS. 
21st JULY to rst SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


p7re 
Conducted by 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND KING’S COLLEGE 
jects will be (1) FIRST FORTNIGHT, “ Unemployment, Population and Food 
Sil will inclu r William H. Beveridge, *K.C.B., LL. D., Director of 
Professor F. Mi C. Hearnshaw, L1.D.; Professor L. T. Hobhouse, LL.D. ; Professor 
es, 


University of London). 
i= Summer School will be held at Dunford House, Midhurst, Sussex. The 
; (2) SECOND FORTNIGHT, “ Geography : odern Economic 

Political Problems ” j 9) THIRD FORTNI HT, “The Victorian Age.” 

le 

Pa dem School of Economics ; Sir A. Daniel Hall, K. Cc. B., Chief Scientific Adviser 
the Ministry of Agriculture ; Sir R. Henry Rew, K.C.B. ; Sir Halford J. Mackinder, 
Lilian Knowles, Litt.D.; Rev. Richard Hanson, M.A., B.D., Chaplain of King’s 
ee: and Mr. A. M. ‘cons Saunders. 





For particulars apply to the Summer ScHoot SEecrRETARY, London School of 

Beonomics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
Degree Courses in Arts and Science. 
Course of Training in Social Work. 

For Resident and Day Students. 

Easter Term begins Thursday, April 26th, 1923. 


(GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.— 
Lectures will be delivered by Professor Foster Watson, D.Litt., 
on “Shakespeare.” Tues., May 1: “The First Folio.” Wed., 
May 2: “yy Jonson.”” Thurs., May 3: ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Family.’ 
Fri, May 4: “ Shakespeare’s Friends.” Lectures are free and 
begin at é o'clock. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ga LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
¢ Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 











information concernin, 
Education, apply to 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
University COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 

Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


EE HOUSE TRAINING CENTRE FOR LADIES. 


Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
Home life: hockey.—PriIncipats, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


ARTICULARS of LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS and 
TRAINING ane to the “ Thirza Wakley " Self-Activity System of Educa- 
tion are obtainable from the Secretary, Self-Activity, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 

















O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THz New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months , , ... 1I§8. Od, 
One Quarter , 5, ... 78 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 


Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION ey MODERN PAINTING 
ney until Saturday, May 19. Admission 18. 3d. 
AL and SON, Ltd., es Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ORTRAITS, LANDSCAPES, SCULPTURE. 
Three Exhibitions by 


AMBROSE McEVOY, OLIVER HALL, A.R.A., R.W.S., and DEGAS. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 10—6 
SCHOOLS. 
SCHOOL, WENDOVER. 


F4 RMHOUSE 

Principals : 

Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; matriculation as desirable. 

Practical work made integral part of school life and related to intellectual work. 

All usual subjects; also momics, Cost Accounts, Dairying, Driving, etc. 
Girls 8 to 18; Boys 8 to 13. 

A Bursary of {80 per annum is offered to a girl of 14 to 16 years for a minimum 
of one year beginning May, 1923. An examination in general subjects will be held 
at the school on May 3rd, 1923. The candidate will be selected for general capacity 
and promise.—Applications should be sent by April 30th to Miss Traencu, New 
Century Club, Hay Hill, W 


Miss ISABEL Fry, Miss Avice TRENCH. 





OSPITA SL HOME SCHOOL. 
An open-air School on Montessori lines (approved by the Board of Education) 
for delicate children requiring medical or surgical surveillance. Massage and 
electrical treatment given under instructions from a visiting surgeon. Girls from 2 to 
11 years and boys from 2 to 7 years admitted. Vacancies now. 
Illustrated Prospectus sent on application to Mrs. K. Harvey, Hospital Home 
School, Hartfield, near Tunbridge Wells. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 135 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEeNn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W.14. 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

G*- GEORGE'S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, y home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

a is delightfully Stuased in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 

INCIPAL. 








LETUS SORTE MEA. 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A_ Co-educational and Montessori School for 
young children. New Era ideals are followed, the aim being to promote 

diligence, a spirit of service and natural individual development.—References on 
application to Mrs. GertRUDE Birp. Camb. Teachers’ certificate. Telephone No. 1 
orthwood 311. 


7 , ’ 

M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Coenen, Girton Coren Ce mbridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield h School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

oe A to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 

genction work such as Cosherp” Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
for the Universities, t e Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 

or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of tee, girl's education, 200 neas @ year. Gerrard's 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK RoaD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTEMICS TAUGHT 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford. —eeeee Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b of G tics. The Course of Trainin 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational A Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

















|= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin mee Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School ——2 rst-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention t usic, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies, 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Ma culation if aptitude is shown. 
: Mrs. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 


inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. ‘Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 









































ri house in connection. —Principals : . H. NicwoLis and the Misses 
MANVILLB. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks, 
Trains young girls over 16 in Gardening and the care of Chickens, under a 
Swanley Trained Head-Gardener. Part time lessons given in Dalcroze 

Eurhythmics, Greek Dancing, Music, Arts, Crafts, Literature French if desired. 
Inclusive reduced fees.—Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwotis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 








—_$_$. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
een se Diploma ‘and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food ‘ont 
healthy conditions. On the of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members eneral community. Independent nee Special attention 

to health and ~iF development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THgopora E. CLARK. 





HARROW (Recognised by the 
Girls. Wide train 
E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
Board of Education).—Day and Boarding School for 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss 
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BALE’S NEW NOVELS 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net each. 


Old Fighting Days 
By E. R. PUNSHON 


“The author has written a thrilling, bracing story, 
which, in the revival of boxing of these days, will make 
a special appeal, and as the plot of the story, quite apart 
from this element, is interesting and full of vitality, the 
book is bound to be liked.”—Court Journal. 


The Greater Punishment 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


“A book of thrills and hair-raising experiences. 
Better read in broad daylight.’”—-Evening News. 


“A very successful attempt to put real work and 
good writing into a ‘shocker.’ . . . There are 
some scenes of really tense drama.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The Eyes of the Village 


By. ANICE TERHUNE 


There is a craze for belittling small town life, and for 
making it the theme for pseudo-sophisticated mirth. This 
story shows the sweeter and more human, the more 
accurate side of the picture. 

“One of these original and refreshingly simple stories 
of village life that it is a joy to meet with in these days of 
melodrama, and as such there is no doubt it will meet 
with warm appreciation from the public.” 

—Montrose Standard. 











The Romance of Rachel 


By Mrs. H. E. F. COMYN 


Rachel’s romance had for its beginning an incident of 
sensational character, which took place some time before 
the story opens, and threatened a tragic ending. 

Te < . this charming, convincing story will give 
pleasure to those who read it. It is one of the best novels 
of the New Year, and people will be glad to put it on 
their next Library list.”-—Court Journal. 


Storm Birds 


A STORY OF A FAMOUS OPERA SINGER. 
By DOROTHY EWENS 


The scene of this novel is laid in London, in the last 
years before the War, when the cult of the Arts was at its 
height. 

“A singularly attractive account of a great singer’s 


career, written with much feeling and spirit.” 
—The Queen. 








“KOFEI” 
THE ROMANCE OF A NEGRO. 
By GASTON-JOSEPH 
GABRIEL ANGOULVANT, 


Translated from the 


With a Preface by 
Ex-Colonial Governor-General. 


French by ELAINE A. WOOD. 
GRAND PRIX DE LITTERATURE COLONIALE, 1923. 
Cloth, 5/- net. Just Published. 


John Bale, Sons & Danielsson Ltd., 


83/91 GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., W. 1. 















































GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lia | 


The Power Within Us 
By CHARLES BAUDOUIN. Just out. 3s 64, 


Author of “ Suggestion and Auto-suggestion,” etc. 
Translated from the French by Epen and Cepar Pav. 
Uniform with “ The Practice of Auto-suggestion.” 





Christianity and Auto-suggestion 


By C. HARRY BROOKS, author of “ The Practice of 
Auto-suggestion,” and Rev. ERNEST CHARLES, 

3s. 6d. 

The theory and practice of M. Coué are examined in the light of 

Christ’s teaching and healing. The question is discussed as to how 

far the discovery of the marvellous powers of Auto-suggestion affects 

Christian thought and practice, and, conversely, how far the teaching 

and principles of Christ deepen and extend Auto-suggestion, so 

that it can be applied to the strengthening of Christian Skecnsthe 





The Psychology of Laughter and Comedy 


By J. Y. T. GREIG. 12s, 6d. 


“ Mr. Greig has a real and none too common virtue: you cannot 
read a page or two of his book without feeling sure that he has 
humour. . . . His book is remarkable and invigorating. . . , 
He has had an idea of his own and thought it out with a singularly 
wide grasp of science, literature and human nature.” —Times. 


Stabilisation. An - Economic Policy for 
Producers and Consumers 
By E. M. H. LLOYD. 4s. 6d. 


“It is a book that everyone concerned in finding a solution to the 
present chaos in trade and industry should study a. 
- —Outlook. 








Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows: | 
The Worker’s Mind in Western Europe 
By WHITING WILLIAMS. _Illustrated. 10s. 64. 


_ An account of the author’s experiences in France, where he worked 
in the principal French industries with the idea of understanding the 
French working class. 


Public Relief of Sickness 
By GERALD MORGAN. 7s, 6d. 


The author discusses American methods of cash relief by means of 
voluntary insurance against loss of wages due to sickness, and 
medical relief through free hospitals and dispensaries, and a 
describes the various European systems with special reference to 
their shortcomings in the line of medical relief. 


The Falsifications of the Russian Orange 
Book 
Foreword by G. P. GOOCH. 


The political correspondence of the Russian Ambassador in Paris, 
a July 24th and August 2nd, 1914, forms the contents of the 
ook. 








2s. 6d. 


Just out. 








An Indiscreet Chronicle from the Pacific 


* By PUTNAM WEALE. Author of “The Truth 
about China and Japan.” With maps. 15s. 
The author has lived in China since childhood, and for more than 
twenty years has held official positions of high importance in the 
Chinese Government. It is no exaggeration to state that Putnam 
Weale knows more of the confidential secrets of Far Eastern politics 
than any other Westerner, and in the present book he discloses many 
facts that have until this time peen kept sub rosa. 





























Oxford Oddities 
By V. J. SELIGMAN. 6s. 
“It is a special vintage, but a vintage which no real connoisseur 


should leave untapped. . . An All-Star Performance ’ is sheer 
delight.”—Pali Mali Gazette. 


A Short History of Quakerism 


By ELIZABETH B. EMMOTT. Illustrated. 
This book is based upon the Quaker History Series by Dr. 
Rufus M. Jones and William C. Braithwaite, and is an attempt to 
bring within smaller compass, for the use of busy people, the store 
of interesting material and the spiritual message of those wonderful 
volumes. 





10s. 6d. | 
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